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The Four Wind Singers, a group of intertribal American- 
Indian singers and dancers, performed in the McCarthy Arts 


Center on March 23. 
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Colby to lead S.A. 


Election too close; 
second held to 
decide president 


By Rhonda Miner 
Executive Editor 


Junior Matt Colby became 
the 2001-2002 Student 
Association President in a tie- 
breaking voting session March 
23 against junior Shaun Bryer. 

__ Asecond round of votes was” 


held after the March 21 to 22 poll 


results came in too close to call. 

According to an S.A. rule, if 
three or more candidates run for 
S.A. president, the person with 
the majority has to win by 10 
percent, said sophomore Rebecca 
Bean, chairwoman of the Student 
Unity and Planning Committee. 

Bryer and Colby ran against 
junior Nick LaVallee. 

Junior C.R. Lyons was elect- 
ed S.A. vice president, defeating 
junior Nick Gill and freshman 
Liz Farrell. , 

Colby said the number of 
votes each candidaté received is 
not, under the S.A. constitution, 
public information. 
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Junior Matt Colby was elected 
S.A. president. 





Junior C.R. Lyons was elected 
S.A. vice president. 





Voter turnout was low in the 
first election, with only 447 stu- 
dents voting for S.A. president 
and 453 for S.A. vice president. 
Last year, more than 500 students 
voted. 

The freshman class was the 
least represented. 

“We're obviously concerned 
with that,” Bean said. 

Computer problems early on 
the first day of voting confused 
several student voters. When a 
voter clicked on the image ‘of the 
candidate, it was not clear if they 
had voted. 


Last year, there were only 
two presidential candidates, so 
only two buttons were used on 
the computer screen. This year, 
the photo of the third candidate 
was too big for the frame, so stu- 
dents were confused. 

The problem, Bean said, was 
fixed by 2 p.m. on March 21. 
She said she didn’t think it affect- 
ed the outcome of the election. 

“Races have been close in 
the past,” and this year’s differ- 
ence was smaller than in past 
years, she said. 


SMC costs to reach nearly $27,000 next year 


By Kara McManus 
Staff Writer 


Students will pay $19,500 to 
attend classes as full-time stu- 
dents next year. The overall cost 
of a St. Michael’s education will 
rise $900, to a total of $26,935 
for the year, which includes 
tuition, room and board, and a 
student activities fee. 

In January, the board of 
trustees approved a 3.4 percent 

tuition increase effective for the 
2001-2002 academic year. 

Jerry Flanagan, vice presi- 
dent of admissions and enroll- 
ment management, said the 
increase is in response to annual 


inflation costs. 

“I suspect the accepted stu- 
dents will be pleased with an 
inflation-related increase,” Flan- 
agan said. “I believe that the 
increase will end up being low 
compared with other institu- 
tions.” 

St. Michael’s tuition is com- 
parable to the majority of col- 
leges from the Northeast-10 
Conference, according to statis- 
tics on the US News Web site. 
Students at Stonehill College in 
Easton, Mass. pay $25,486 to 
attend college and live on cam- 
pus full time. 

The average total family 
income for St. Michael’s students 


who applied for financial aid dur- 
ing the 2000-2001 academic year 
was $89,756, said Daniel 
Couture, associate director of 
financial aid. For many families, 
St. Michael’s tuition is up to one- 
third of their income. 

“T think it is terrible that 
almost every year since we have 
been here tuition has gone up,” 


junior Lacey Nutting said. “As a 


student, I haven’t really seen 
where the money goes.” 

Despite the increasing costs, 
there will not be a specific 
increase in every student’s finan- 
cial aid package, Couture said. 











room and board. 


Merrimack College 
Assumption College 
Stonehill College 
St. Anselm College 
St. Michael’s 
Fairfield University 
_ Providence College 


Total comprehensive fees 
— of colleges for 2000-2001 


Here are the total costs for St. Michael’s and several other 
colleges with which it is often compared. Cost includes tuition, 


Information from www.usnews.com 





$24,525 
$25,100 
$25,486 
$25,950 
$26,035 
$26,375 
$31,865 








St. Michael’s College Security Log 


Excerpts from the March 16 to March 22 Security report. Compiled by Director of Security Peter Soons. 


Friday, March 16 
12:35 a.m. Suspicious person on 
Vermont 15 
1:33 a.m. Noise complaint at 200s 
townhouses 
1:40 a.m. Noise complaint at 200s 
townhouses 
3:35 a.m. Noise complaint at 200s 
townhouses 
8:10 a.m. Parking enforcement at main 
campus 
8:44 a.m. Towed vehicle at Founders 
Hall 
9:20 a.m. Towed vehicle on Campus 
Road 
1:30 p.m. Complaint at North Campus 
maintenance shop 
1:42 p.m. Complaint off campus 
9:05 p.m. Motor vehicle assist at 
Founders Hall 
9:19 p.m. Motor vehicle assist at 
Dupont Hall 


Saturday, March 17 
12:01 a.m. Vandalism at Senior Hall 
7:09 p.m. 911 hang up at Linnehan 
Hall 


7:28 p.m. 911 hang up at Ryan Hall 
9:23 p.m. Assault at Hodson 303 B 
9:33 p.m. Vandalism at Joyce Hall 
9:36 p.m. 911 hang up at Alumni Hall 
9:37 p.m. Noise complaint at 200s 
townhouses 

11:40 p.m. Medical assist at Lyons 
Hall 


Sunday, March 18 
12:21 a.m. 911 hang up at Purtill Hall 
12:26 a.m. Alcohol violation on 
Campus Road 
1:10 a.m. Vandalism at Ryan Hall 
1:23 a.m. Medical assist at Lyons Hall 
1:43 a.m. Alcohol violation at Joyce 
Hall 
1:44 a.m. 
2:53 a.m. 
Hall 
2:58 a.m. 
3:50 a.m. 
houses 
4:42 a.m. Alcohol violation at 2 
Johnson Ave 
11:13 a.m. Vandalism at Alumni Hall 
2:16 p.m. 9i1 hang up at Joyce Hall 


Vandalism at Ryan Hall 
Alcohol violation at Ryan 


Drunkenness at Ryan Hall 
Complaint at 200s town- - 


9:20 p.m. Assault at Lyons/Joyce Hall 
11:42 p.m. Weapon violation at Joyce 
Hall 


Monday, March 19 
8:06 a.m. Parking enforcement at main 
campus 
8:35 a.m. Towed vehicle on Campus 
Road 
9 a.m. Towed vehicle on Campus Road 
10:12 a.m. Towed vehicle on aoe 
Road 
10:45 a.m. Parking eniorcement: af 
main campus 
11:10 a.m. Towed vehicle at Ryan Hall 
11:32 a.m. Towed vehicle at Ryan Hall 
1:50 p.m. Parking enforcement at main 
campus 
2:15 p.m. Towed vehicle at Ryan Hall 
5:20 p.m. Complaint at Alumni Hall 
8:01 p.m. Safety incident at Hamel 
Hall 


Tuesday, March 20 
1:32 a.m. Noise complaint at Purtill 
Hall 
7:36 a.m. Parking enforcement at main 


campus 
9:46 a.m. Parking enforcement e main 
campus 

9:46 a.m. Parking enforcement at main — 
campus 

10:29 a.m. Towed vehicle on Campus 
Road 

1:36 p.m. Parking oe at main 
campus 

4:35 p.m. Complaint at Alliot Hall 


Wednesday, March 21 
7:05 a.m. Complaint off campus 
7:30 a.m. _ incident at Dupont 
Hall 
7:25 p.m. Parking Satptadat at Library | 


Thursday, March 22 
4:53 a.m. Noise complaint at Purtill 
Hall 
§:01 a.m. Fire alarm at Purtill Hall 
9:17 a.m. Parking complaint at Sete 
Hall 
9:10 p.m. Motor vehicle socio at 
Linnehan Hall 
9:17 p.m. Medical assist at Lyons Hall 
10:27 p.m. Odor violation at Joyce Hall 
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Vermont town torn over murders 


Chelsea split over supporting accused teenage boys 


The Dartmouth 
via U-Wire 


CHELSEA —Fissures. have 
erupted in the once tight-knit 
foundation of the tiny Chelsea, 
Vt., community, creating what 
appears to be a stark divide over 
whether to support two home- 
town boys accused of a brutal 
double murder. 

The controversy appears to 
center around a fund set up by 
DeRoss Kellogg, to support the 
families of teenage suspects 
Robert Tulloch, 17, and James 
Parker, 16. 

Recently, in a local store, 
two male Chelsea residents 
argued over a poster for the fund 
that almost reached “fisticuffs” 
before the store’s owner asked 
both men to leave. 

The store owner, who asked 
to remain anonymous, said a 
stack of posters promoting the 
fund on his counter started the 
argument. One man was in favor 


of the fund, and the other was 
not. The store owner said he did 
not remember the date of the inci- 
dent in his store. 

The almost-violent incident 
is not typical of Chelsea towns- 
people, the storeowner said. 
However, he said he has noticed a 
split in community between those 
standing behind the suspects and 
their families and those who are 
not supporting them. 

“Some people are violently 
opposed to [the fund] or the 
opposite. ... I think it comes from 
the fact that there doesn’t seem to 
be much concern for the vic- 
tims,” he said. 

He said he thinks more peo- 
ple will be willing to help the 
families once the trial is over. 

And a woman who said she 
knew the families of Tulloch and 
Parker noted that there had been 
many intense discussions but not 
many problems among towns- 
people immediately following 
the boys’ arrests, but she said, 


“That sort of came to a head 
around Kellogg’s poster.” 
Kellogg -— a sixth-grade 
teacher who has: taught Parker 
and Tulloch — says the fund is not 
in any way intended to be used 
for defense of the two boys. A 
poster for the fund says the 
money will be used to “offset the 
financial burdens related to food, 
lodging, and travel expenses, 
telephone bills, and lost wages.” 
In another store in Chelsea, a 
local woman who said she knew 
Parker’s parents added, “The 
town is divided between those 
that think [the police] have phys- 
ical evidence [against Parker and 
Tulloch] and those that don’t.” 
Carole Owens is a licensed 
independent clinical social work- 
er specializing in adolescents — 
and a member of the International 
Society of Political Psychology, a 
group that studies large group 
behavior. She has been following 
the Zantop case. She said the 
increasing divide in Chelsea 


might be partly because of the 
widening circle of victims and 
lack of information in this case. 

“We think first of the 
Zantops, who tragically lost their 
lives, two boys who may spend 
the rest of their lives in prison. 
But the victims of this tragic act 
are also their families, their 
friends and their small, tight-knit 
community,” Owens said, which 
results in varying opinions of the 
alleged murderers. 

She said part of the problem, 
however, is that the criminal just 
ice system is adversarial, which 
prevents people from knowing 
the whole truth. People affected 
by violent crime are forced to 
determine the truth without 
knowing all of the information. 

“[People in these cases] 
believe the truth is found by argu- 
ing the two sides. It’s not surpris- 
ing that the people affected by 
this would more readily believe 
one side or the other — guilt or 
innocence,” she said. 


Bush proposes raising Pell Grant funding 


The Tufts Daily 
via U-Wire 


MEDFORD, Mass. — Given 
President George W. Bush’s 
recent flurry of budget cuts and 
program reductions, his proposal 
to increase the amount of Pell 
Grant funding comes as a wel- 
come surprise to underprivileged 
students across the country. 

The move supplements the 
president’s education plan, which 
was introduced in the House of 
Representatives last week. 

Pell Grants are federal edu- 
cational grants of up to $3,125 a 


oe, that, are. avajlable , ey to. 


proposal Shalit raise the : av erage 


subsidy by $200, while modestly 
increasing the maximum possible 
grant to $3,750. 

The House and Senate have 
endorsed increases in the Pell 
Grant program. The Educational 
Excellence for All Learners Act 
of 2001 being considered in the 
Senate would increase the maxi- 
mum grant to $4,700 per year. 
The House has discussed raising 
it to a compromised $4,350. 

Unlike loans, Pell Grants do 
not have to be repaid. They are 
typically awarded to students 
whose families make less than 
$20,000 a year, though students 


_With , family, incomes _of up to 
'S11" $40,000 4 year dre eligible,” 


According ‘to “Tufts” Brecior’ 


of Financial Aid William 
Eastwood, federal funding of the 
grants did not increase enough 
during the 1980s and ‘90s to keep 
up with the rising cost of higher 
education. A heavier reliance was 
placed on federal student loans, 
which caused educational debt to 
rise significantly. 

“While recent increases in 
Pell funding have been better, 
there needs to be a dramatic 
increase if Pell grants are to ever 
approach the purchasing power 
they held 20 years ago, when the 
maximum Pell Grant of $1,670 
represented 24 percent of Tuft’s 
tuition, as compared to approxi- 
mately 14° percent today,” 
Eastwood said: © ~~ a, 


A study conducted by the 
Advisory Committee on Student 
Financial Assistance — an 11- 
member body that advises 
Congress on student-aid policy — 
found an average of $3,800 of 
unmet need for low-income stu- 
dents at four-year institutions. 

According to the report, 
many low-income students are as 
qualified as their wealthier peers, 
but without proper financial aid 
are unable to attend the institu- 
tions of their choice. 

Since the inception of the 
Pell Grant program in 1973, near- 
ly 80,000,000 grants have helped 
low and middle-income students 


attend college. 
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Committee interested in connection 


between lack of Friday classes and drinking 


By Jesse Greenberg 
Staff Writer 


Lack of Friday classes might 
allow students to balance their 
time and relax, but it might be 
detrimental to their learning envi- 
ronment, according -to_ the 
Campus Cultural Committee. 

The committee, which is 
composed of 20 faculty and staff 
members, students and adminis- 
trators, is discussing the issue. 

Dave Landers, director of the 
Student Resource Center, is the 
chairman of the committee on 
substance abuse, a sub division of 
the Campus Cultural Committee. 

The committee is aware that 
many students have a three-day 
weekend, Landers said. 

“T am looking at drinking 
patterns and what classes are 
offered on Fridays,” he said. 

Landers said he is concerned 
about students who party 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday 
and that there is a way to prevent 
drinking all three nights. 

“The more early classes 
there are on Friday, the less 
drinking there will be on 
Thursday night,” Landers said. 


“The more early 
classes there are 
on Friday, the less 
drinking there will be 
on Thursday night.” 


Dave Landers, 
chairman of substance 
abuse committee 


John Kenney, dean of the 
college, is also on the committee. 
He said he does not think the 
issue is a major problem. 

“In the fall, all major depart- 
ments cover Friday classes,” he 
said. 

According to the fall 2000 
class schedule list, 197 classes 
met on Friday, the lowest of any 
day. Tuesday is next with 208 
class meetings, and Thursday has 
PAW 

Kenney said he believes 
Friday scheduling is balanced. 

“Friday has almost as many 
classes as Tuesday and 


Got Voters? 


Photo by Rebecca Bazinet 


Freshman E.J. Darisse was one of the few students who showed up 
in Alliot Hall this past Wednesday and Thursday to cast his vote 
during the Student Association and class officer elections. Only 447 
students voted for S.A. president and 453 for S.A. vice president. 
This is a drop from last years turnout. St. Michael’s has more than 


1,800 eligible voters. 





Cutler named as 
physical plant director 

After filling in as physical 
plant director since mid- 
February, David Cutler was 
officially named to the position. 

Cutler replaced Tim 
Pedrotty, who resigned in 
February after being suspended 
pending termination. 








News in Brief 


__ Pedrotty worked at St. 








Michael’s for almost 20 years. 
His termination led to several 
campuswide discussions and a 
student protest. 

Cutler has worked at St. 
Michael’s as the associate direc- 
tor of physical plant/engineer- 
ing and construction since 1986. 

Cutler graduated from St. 
Michael’s in 1999, and is cur- 
rently enrolled in its graduate 
program in administration. 















T.G.LE. 


- Fewer classes meet on 


Fridays than on any other 
day. Below are the number 
of classes held each day in 
the fall of 2000. 


Monday ----------------- 261 
Tuesday ----------------- 208 

_ Wednesday ------------- 271 
Thursday --------------- 211 


ratte an oe oo aso a at ab nn So ae a 


Thursday,” he said. 

Mike Samara, dean of stu- 
dents, is also on the committee 
and wants to find the best way to 
keep academic focus. 

Samara said he was interest- 
ed in how many students did not 
have Friday classes. 

“TI remember that the num- 
bers were surprisingly high,” he 
said. 

Registrar John Sheehey said 
14 percent of all undergraduate 
students did not have Friday 
classes last semester. 








Out of 1,890 undergraduate 
students, 262 took classes that 
did not meet on Fridays during 
the fall of 2000. 

Samara said he does not 
think the college is encouraging 
bad behavior with this schedule. 

“Spreading your work out 
over the course of the week is 
important,” Samara said. 

Journalism professor David 
Mindich is also on the commit- 
tee. He has a slightly different 
approach on the issue. 

“A four-day schedule does 
not encourage bad behavior but 
allows it,” he said. 

Mindich said the issue is 
whether students are using the 
time on Thursday to study or 
party. As long as students are 
using their time effectively, 
Mindich said he does not think a 
three- to four-day schedule is 
inherently a bad thing. 

Junior Christine Galluzzo is 
a psychology major who has a 
four-day schedule. She chooses 
not to study on Thursday or 
Friday, but to relax instead. 

“When I don’t have work- 
study on Fridays, I just catch up 
on personal time,” Galluzzo said. 


“A four-day schedule 
does not encourage 
bad behavior 
but allows it.” 


David Mindich, 
journalism professor 


Senior Johanna LaClair also 
enjoys a four-day week. She is a 
business major who contends 
with a busy schedule. LaClair 
said she does not study on 
Thursday nights or Fridays. 

“If I’m not assisting the 
Vermont Voltage managing staff, 
I usually just hang out on 
Fridays,” she said. 

Landers is emphasizing the 
issues of substance abuse on 
campus. Landers said he thinks 
academics should always be the 
priority. 

“You have a responsibility 
to be a student first,” he said. 


DRUNK DRIVING PREVENTION 


prevent drinking drivers 
from getting behind the wheel of a car 








Jason J. Ashby 
Killed by a drunk driver 
on August 17, 1995 
on Route 5 in 
Great Mills, Maryland. 


set 
lays 





friends dont let friends drive drunk 


U.S. Department of Transportation 
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Faculty discusses health care 
and outsourcing at meeting 


By Susan Cristoferi 
News Editor 


Two professors presented 
motions relating to health care 
and staff outsourcing at a facul- 
ty meeting March 23. 

Biology professor Donna 
Bozzone presented a motion 
that suggests faculty give indi- 
vidual health care contributions 
based upon their salaries. 

The proposal suggests 
higher-paid faculty pay more for 
health care. 

Bozzone referred to the 
proposal as a “just deal.” 

“This motion is supporting 
a principle that we will need to 
share health insurance costs,” 
Bozzone said. 

Bozzone said the proposal 
was not fully developed. 

“Tt seems to me there’s a lot 
of important things that need to 
be determined; I don’t know 
what the details will be,” 
Bozzone said. 

Biology professor Douglas 
Facey said he believes the pro- 
posal would be appealing to 
new faculty. 

“Coming in as a new pro- 
fessor, one would not have to 


pay as much as faculty who 


have been here for a long time,” 
Facey said. “By enhancing our 


Health care contribution proposal 


Chart presented by professor Donna Bozzone at meeting. 
Bozzone’s motion states, “The faculty supports the principle 
that individual health care contributions should be based upon 


one’s salary.” 


Contribution 


— $600 


Percentage of 
insurance cost 


$200/$5,000 = 4% 
$400/$5,000 = 8% 
$600/85,000 = 12% | 


if insurance = $5,000 
if contribution = 1% of salary _ 





health care package, we can 
attract good new faculty.” 

Professor Susan Kuntz pre- 
sented a second motion that 
states faculty will not support 
any outsourcing proposals of 
staff positions that do not con- 
tain three minimum guarantees. 

The motion suggests that 
the college should allow current 
employees to retain their posi- 
tions for a minimum of three 
years. 

Secondly, it requests that 
current employees “shall have a 
continuation of current benefits, 


even under another employer 
who privately contracts with the 
college.” 

Lastly it states that “out- 
sourced employees shall be gov- 
erned by the same personnel 
policies as current SMC 
employees.” 

Kuntz said she thought the 
staff were reluctant to speak out 
about a consulting firm’s recom- 
mendation for the college to 
contract campus services to out- 
side vendors. Watson Wyatt 
Worldwide suggested the col- 
lege outsource in a report 


Summer University 


courses on-line 


released in February. 

“When one suffers in an 
institution, we all suffer here,” 
Kuntz said. “It’s our duty to 
seek the common good and 
well-being of all.” 

Economics professor 
Herbert Kessel said he was not 
sure the motion was appropri- 
ate. 
“Are we. trying to micro- 
manage the management of the 
college here?” Kessel asked. “If 
outsourcing becomes  neces- 
sary, I’d suspect given the 
nature and background of the 
college, we’d do it right.” 

Kuntz responded to Kessel 
and other faculty members’ 
uncertainty about the motion. 

“T think a vote against this 
is going to send a signal to staff 
and others,” Kuntz said. “This 
is one way to say, “Here we 
are.”” 

At the end of the meeting, 
many faculty members agreed 
that Kuntz’s motion. needed 
more consideration before it 
could be voted upon. 

“I’m concerned this will be 
voted against for the wrong rea- 
sons,” Facey said. “We need to 
postpone consideration.” 

The faculty agreed to con- 
tinue discussion at the next fac- 
ulty meeting April 10. 


LOOKIN’... 


Spring 
dresses by 
Morgan deteau 
ABS § 
Portrait 
Laundry 





61-63 church st 840-2220 
we, Sat 10-7 « th, fri 10-9 » sun 11-6 
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SMC offers summer living and learning 


By Kathryn Kelleher 
Staff Writer 


Spending the summer at St. Michael’s 
is ideal. With most students gone, the 
campus is quiet and peaceful. 

Many St. Michael’s students decide to 
stay on campus during the summer. 
Housing, work-study and classes are 
offered to students who want to earn more 
credits and money. 

Graduate and undergraduate courses 
are available between May 21 and Aug. 3. 
Undergraduate tuition costs $325 per cred- 
it. A deposit of $50 per course is required 
upon registration. 

The campus offers services such as 
library and bookstore hours for students 
taking summer courses. The Edmundite 


campus ministry maintains summer hours 
for counseling and to offer retreats, while 
the Student Activities staff offers social 
and cultural activities such as movies, 
games and trips off campus. 

A housing registration form is 
required to secure a room in the residence 
halls, and students must pay a weekly dou- 
ble room and board fee of $185 per week, 
for those who do not have work study. 

Those students accepted for work- 
study employment will have a $97 room 
and board fee deducted from their bi- 
weekly pay check. 

Junior Sarah Coombs spent last sum- 
mer on campus and said the campus is 
more laid-back in the summer. 

“The RAs aren’t constantly going on 
rounds like they have to during the aca- 


demic year,” she said. 

“There are definitely much more 
activities going on during the regular year, 
but most people don’t have as many class- 
es so they have more free time to explore 
off campus,” Coombs said. 

A setback to those students living in 
townhouses is that they will not have that 
opportunity during the summer. 

Housing for undergraduate students is 
limited to the residence halls on main 
campus. Coombs said the summer she 
spent on campus, graduate students were 
housed in Alumni Hall, while work-study 
students and international students were 
housed in Lyons Hall. 

Junior Rebecca Ashford also spent 
last summer on campus. “It can be a diffi- 
cult adjustment living in a townhouse to 


living in a dorm again, but I understand it’s 
easier for the RAs if everyone is in the 
same place. It’s difficult going from hay- 
ing two bathrooms to yourself to having 
one bathroom for 26 girls though,” 
Ashford said. 

She said the campus offers many 
activities. 

The St. Michael’s Playhouse put on 
four plays during the course of the sum- 
mer, offering a discount to students. The 
college hosts sports camps and short aca- 
demic programs, which bring different 
faces to the campus. 

Spending a summer on campus is 
quite like being on campus for the aca- 
demic year, except offices have reduced 
hours and fewer students are roaming the 
quads. 


Campus film series attracts all types of students 
Professors introduce movies with an academic edge 


By Matthew Powers 
Staff Writer 


Some students attend as a 
requirement, others go for free 
popcorn and soda, and some just 
like watching movies. 

The St. Michael’s College 
film series provides opportunities 
for all these students and more. 
The series, run by professor 
Kimberly Sultze of the journal- 
ism department, shows a weekly 
movie on Wednesday, with a 10- 
minute introduction by a faculty 
member who has chosen to pres- 
ent the film. The series takes 
place at 7 p.m. at the chat ath 
Recital Hall. 

The series will Tew 14 
movies this semester, as well as 

sponsor “Distant Journeys”, the 
photography exhibit of global 
photographer David Katzenstein. 

The purpose for the program, 
Sultze said, is to have faculty 
members introduce some of their 
favorite films to a new audience. 

“There are a lot of us who 
like film and want to present it in 
an academic format,” she said. 

Some of the films are tied in 





Photo by Rcbeccd Bazinet 
Sophomore Luke Stafford makes popcorn for the free film series run by 
professor Kimberly Sultze. 
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Films left in the series: 


B March 29 - “My Feminism” 
with Sue Kuntz 


“The Serpent and the Rainbow” 
with Robert Neimi and John 1zzi 


“Basquiat” with Amy Werbel 


“The Graduate” 
with David Mindich 


with class themes or with a corre- 
sponding series on campus. “The 
Serpent and the Rainbow,” to be 
shown April 4, will go along with 
Haitian Solidarity Week. 

Movies like “The Serpent 
and the Rainbow,” that are tied in 
with class themes and series gen- 
erate the largest audiences, Sultze 
said. 

Sophomore Joshua Phil- 
brook, who works the audio and 
visual controls for the film series 
every week, agrees. 

“It depends on what type of 
movie is shown, whether it is for 
pleasure or for class,” he said. 
“When classes attend, you get 
over 100 students.” 

Anthropology professor 
Adrie Kusserow presented 
“Baraka,” a nonlinear, nonverbal 
film that more than 100 students 
attended. She said the turnout 
for the film was probably gener- 
ated by students through word of 
mouth. The film was good for 
the college-age group, she said, 
because they “are literally trying 


to open their mind. It’s a very 
existential film.” 

In addition to seeing films 
that spur new ways of thinking, 
Kusserow said the series is a 
good way for students to acquaint 
themselves with professors and 
courses. Students might see 
films they really enjoy and 
remember who showed it and 
maybe take a class with that pro- 
fessor. 

“Baraka,” for example, is a 
question film, which she said is 
the basis of the field of anthro- 
pology. 

Sultze said the series has 
been very successful. She also 
said there will be improvements 
made in the future, based on the 
suggestions of students and fac- 
ulty. 

One suggestion was to give 
students the option to introduce 
films, Sultze said. 

Sophomore Brian Harvey 
suggested this. He thinks it 
would be good to have students 
introduce a film with a professor. 
He said he would like. to. intro- 


duce “The Big Kahuna.” 

“Some professors introduce 
films you’ve never heard of,” 
Harvey said. “It would be great if 
a student could introduce a film 
you knew.” 

Kusserow said she would 
like to see a discussion after the 
movies, so people can share their 
ideas about the movie. The post- 
film discussion might replace the 
10-minute introduction, 
Kusserow said. 

“Maybe you could have the 
option to have some intro or 
some discussion,” she said. 
“Sometimes you really don’t 
want to bias people by introduc- 
ing it.” 

The audio equipment was 
updated this year, Philbrook said. 
A new sound system, two new 
subwoofers and a ground out, 
which eliminates tape hiss, have 
been set up to improve the view- 
ing experience, he said. 

“T think it’s been really suc- 
cessful,” he said. “It’s just unfor- 
tunate that: -McCarthy — isn’t 
packed. every. week... | mean, 


think about it, free movie, pop- 


corn and soda. 
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“Lorenzo’s Oil” 
with Edward Mahoney, Kathy Mahnke 
and Barry Krikstone 


“The Official Story” 
with Patrick Barr-Melej 


All campus members are 
encouraged to attend the 


film series and to enjoy 
free popcorn and soda. 
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Hidden animosity 


On March 22 Judy Shepard encouraged students and community 
members to help fight hate crimes. 

Shepard, whose son, Matthew, was beaten, tied to a fence post 
and left to die in 1998, filled the St. Michael’s chapel. 

Shepard said the first step in stopping discrimination and violence 
was to stop permitting the “little” things we so often overlook — using 
the word “gay” as an insult, telling jokes whose punchlines are direct 
hits at an individual race, or cashing in on stereotypes. 

St. Michael’s is a pretty safe world. Students can live here for 
months without overhearing such an insult. But every now and then 
someone leaves a nasty phone message or a vulgar insult on a mes- 
sage board, and St. Michael’s is up in arms. 

It seems our little bubble-wrapped community is a pretty good 
model of the real world. Things are running smoothly, people became 
comfortable, and then, out of nowhere, someone screams racist com- 
ments at a minority. Then everyone is back at square one. 

For this to happen, there must be an underlying tension. While 
we can’t quite put a finger on what’s hiding beneath the surface, it 
might be worse than blatant discrimination. 

Shepard said to fight the little outright comments and actions, but 
didn’t offer advice on how to tackle the enormous shush-shush activ- 
ity that occurs daily. 











Photo by Rhonda Miner 
A Japanese dragon lies beside the St. Michael’s College entrance near Ross Sports Center on 
March 25, attracting guests to Matsuri, a Japan-America Council of Vermont festival that 
celebrated Japanese culture by displays of art, food, crafts, martial arts and dance. 


Rhonda Miner, 
Executive Editor 


Silent by choice 


On Wednesday I voted. 

On Friday I voted again. 

I’m a white female student at St. Mike’s and yet I was a minori- 
ty on both days. I was one of only 457 students that voted for Student 
Association president. As I clicked my mouse over the pictures of 
candidates, my own friends sat five feet away from me and waited 
while empty computers were on either side of me. As we walked away 
from Alliot Hall, I asked why they didn’t vote. 

They said they didn’t feel like it. 

Over the past few weeks, I have seen our campus stand up to 
administration and trustees. We went to meetings with President 
Marc vanderHayen, spoke out at S.A. meetings, and voiced our opin- 
ions about the Watson Wyatt report. Yet when it comes time to elect 
the representatives of the student body, we go silent. In a time when 
we needed to be strong we were weak. 

After watching one of the closest U.S. presidential elections in 
our history, we should have learned that every vote counts. Here on 
our own campus the race was so close we needed to have a runoff 
election, once again showing that our votes count. 

Judy Shepard, who spoke on campus March 22, said, “If you 
don’t vote you don’t have a right to complain.” I would like to chal- 
lenge all the students on this campus who didn’t vote not to complain 


t adhe *t do it b hould think twice about vot- f h k: 
eho de can’t do it maybe you shou ink twice about vo Quote O t e wee . 


Rebecca Bazinet, 
Photo Editor 


Tarrant Recreation 
Center was filled with 
enthusiastic children 
and adults March 25. 
Shown: Eight-year-old 
Amelia from Essex 
Junction tries her hand 
at Japanese drumming. 


Photo by Rhonda Miner 








“This world is but a canvas 
Doyen Maye a0 Ou to our imagination.” 


Tell us about it! 
E-mail your letters Henry David Thoreau (1817-1862), 
to the Editor poet 
to defender @smcvt.edu 








The Defender Mission Statement 


Sick of those old speakers? 
Looking for a new bike? 
Send your classifieds 
to defender @smcvt.edu. 


As the editorial staff of The Defender, the student-run news- 


caoaeny The Defender is looking 
paper of St. Michael’s College, we strive to accurately, profes- 6 
sionally and ethically report the news affecting the lives of stu- for students to write columns, 
Gents in the community, articles, and commentaries. 


The decisions we make with regard to content and style are 


our own, and are influenced only by our goal of both informing E-mail defender @smcvt.edu 
and entertaining our readers. or call Ext. 2421 


We believe in the freedom of expression. We encourage our 
readers to express their views at any time. 

The Defender publishes letters to the editor in response to 
articles that we have printed in the paper and issues on campus. 
The Defender does not publish anonymous letters. Letters will nee 
be edited only for grammar, spelling and good taste. In its March 21 edition, The Defender incorrectly stated the date of the women’s center grand opening. — 

The correct time and date is March 29 at 4:15 p.m. The Defender regrets the error. 


Include an item description, 
price and your phone number. 
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Campus Speaks 


What’s the worst thing 
you did when you were 
college-aged? 


“Heavy drinking 

and partying.” 
John Barringer, 
father of junior 
Chris Barringer 


“T crawled out 
of a dorm room 
at a Catholic 


college.” 
Diane Kleist, 
mother of junior 
Jon Kleist 


“Moving out of 

the house with 

a day’s notice.” 
John Anderson, 


father of junior 
Shaun Anderson 


“Two guys came 
to get me for a 
dance; I ditched 
one to get the 
other.” 

Margie Fleischhauer, 


mother of freshman 
Jimi Fleischhauer 


“T continued to 
be a Red Sox 


Fan.” 
Steve Hill, 
father of junior 
Patrick Hill 
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Community-oriented 
students receive housing 


New theme houses awarded for next semester 


By Kerry Flynn 
Staff Writer 


While some students choose 
to move off campus to get away 
from the communal bathrooms, 
cafeteria food and dorm life, 
some will be able to have that 
luxury while not leaving the cam- 
pus. 

The Student Life Office has 
just posted next year’s theme 
houses. Beginning in the fall, 
juniors and a handful of sopho- 
mores and seniors will move into 
the 13 peripheral campus houses 
and begin to: fulfill the goals of 
their proposed themes. 

About 20 groups applied for 
theme houses, assistant director 
of Residence Life Mike Ohler 
said Instead of the usual chaotic 
fair in Alliot Hall with groups 
competing with each other for 
judges’ attention, this year a new 
process was used in determining 
which groups got theme houses. 

Each group applying for a 
house developed a theme that 
would benefit the college. The 
groups then selected an adviser, a 
faculty or staff member, to guide 
and see groups through goals and 
objectives for next year, outlined 
in a five-page proposal. 

A committee made up facul- 
ty, staff and students sat for about 
four hours to evaluate -each 
group’s five-minute presentation. 

Ohler, director of sophomore 
development, found the new 
evaluation more effective. He 
said the previous method was 
inconsistent and the judges were 
“inevitably never able to finish,” 
he said. 

The themes 

Seven houses will bring néw 
themes to St. Michael’s and 
encourage students to help 
achieve their goals. The houses 
include: sport and spirit, aiding 
new students (SANS house), 
health in perspective (HIP 
house), helping overcome pover- 
ty everywhere (HOPE house), 
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committee on temporary shelter 
(COTS house), body image and 
nutrition (BIAN house), and 
environmental awareness and 
recycling (EAR house). 

The other six themes chosen 
are already present on campus. 
The Kick Butts house works 
alongside health services to help 
staff, faculty and students quit 
The house recently 
completed a project selling daf- 
fodils to earn money to help fight 
cancer. 

The Women’s Rights and 
Power house (WRAP) had a table 
in Alliot with pink ribbons and 
literature on breast cancer as one 
of its projects. 

The Make-A-Wish theme 
house is trying to raise money to 
help pay for the wish of a termi- 
nally ill child. The house works 
with the Make-A-Wish founda- 
tion that grants terminally ill chil- 
dren a wish. Most of these chil- 
dren choose to go to Disney 
World. 

The AIDS Awareness house 
sponsored a number of activities 
this year, including a candlelight 
vigil, and helped bring the AIDS 
quilt to the campus last semester. 

The men’s and women’s fire 
and rescue houses are back. 

The students who take over 
these theme houses will carry 
over the theme’s objectives that 
the present groups have already 
established. 
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Photo courtesy of Kim Lake 
Left to right: Juniors Jen McStowe, Kelly Neiman, Melissa Deluke and 
Kim Lake set up “pin the cigarette on the lung” for Friday Knight Dry. 


Sophomore Andrew Karlo- 
wicz said he and eight members 
of his theme house chose AIDS 
awareness after some research 
that showed how many college- 
age people have HIV or AIDS. 

“We feel that St. Mike’s isn’t 
conscious of the reality of 
AIDS,” he said. 

Sophomore Kim Junior will 
live in the COTS house next year. 

“This organization is respon- 
sible for many different services 
for the homeless population in 
our community,” she said. “The 
point of our theme is to get the St. 
Michael’s community involved 
in the vast programs that COTS 
has to offer.” 

The*students who live in 
theme houses have to abide by 
the college’s housing agreement 
and are still supervised by a resi- 
dent director, but have the luxury 
of a house with a kitchen, bath- 
room and living area. 

These students have proven 
to the evaluation board that they 
have a genuine interest in the 
cause of their theme and deserve 
a house to help promote it to the 
community. 

As for speculation that some 
of the theme houses were going 
to be torn down for the construc- 
tion of a new dorm, Ohler said 
nothing has been said about that 
nor would it affect the houses for 
the upcoming year. 
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Sexually transmitted diseases are 


serious concern for college students 
STD changed 19-year-old student's life, relationships 


STD Statistics 


By Nora Conlon 
Staff Writer 


College is a time to be wild 
and unruly. 

It’s a time to explore, take 
risks and experiment before stu- 
dents sink their teeth into life and 
join the millions of working 
Americans in a world saturated 
with deadlines, responsibilities 
and reality. 

But the sexual revolution is a 
thing of the past and the 21st cen- 
tury is not so forgiving. 

Students hear about it all the 
time, through friends of friends, 
gossip or experience. 

A girl and a guy meet up at a 
party, they have a few beers, walk 
back to the quad, hook up and 
wind up entwined the next morn- 
ing on a twin-sized bed with a 
snoring roommate as background 
music. 

All fun until a few weeks 
later when urinating stings, walk- 
ing is nearly impossible and itch- 
ing and burning blisters pop up in 
places where blisters should 
never be. 

Today, people have to con- 
template sexually transmitted 
diseases (STDs) every time they 
begin a relationship with a new 
person. 

April is National Sexually 
Transmitted Disease Month. 
During the spring, local health 
services and officials educate and 
spread awareness of the risks and 
dangers associated with STDs. 

According to the American 
Social Health Association Web 
site, STDs infect one in four sex- 
ually active Americans. 

At least 55 million 
Americans are infected with an 
STD. STDs are spreading at a 
rate of 12 million per year. 

“Perhaps most tragically, 
young people are hit hardest by 
STDs,” Peggy Clark, president of 
the American Social Health 
Institute wrote. “Two-thirds of 
new infections are in people 
under 25 and one-fourth are in 
teenagers.” 

Such figures make it impos- 
sible for any college student to 
ignore the risks. 

A junior college student 
from the Boston area, who will 
remain unidentified, said her sex- 
ually transmitted genital warts 
have affected every part of her 
life. 

“I'm not a slut,” she said. “I 
got this from my boyfriend who I 
love and he was only my second 


partner. You never think that this ~ 


could happen to you, that you are 
at high risk.” 

The noticed an 
abnormal itch shortly after sleep- 
ing with her boyfriend. A visit to 
health services confirmed her 
worst fear. 

Aside from never being able 
to have unprotected sex without 


woman 





“It will be so 
embarrassing any 
time I enter into 
a new relationship 
because I sound 
so dirty. My life 
and freedom are 
affected in ways 
that my friends’ 
aren’t.” 


Boston College 
student, 
STD victim 


infecting her partners, the 19- 
year-old will be unable to experi- 
ence natural childbirth. 

“This is never going away 
and I have to live with it my 
entire life,” she said. 

She suffers outbreaks about 
twice a month and during that 
time she must apply a cream that 
stings. The pain makes her 
unable to do anything for a full 
day. 

Her boyfriend had several 
partners and yet shows no symp- 
toms. 

Women’s anatomies make 
them more susceptible to STDs. 

If left untreated STDs are 
destructive to women’s reproduc- 
tive organs causing disease and 
infertility. 

In many cases people don’t 
even know they have STDs. 

Common STDs are chlamy- 
dia, gonorrhea, Hepatitis B, her- 
pes, HIV/AIDS, human papillo- 
ma virus, genital warts (HPV), 
and syphilis. Some can be cured, 
some can’t. 

While safe sex doesn’t guar- 
antee a person won’t become 
infected with an STD, it reduces 
the risk considerably. Most con- 
dom labels boast only a 97 per- 
cent effectiveness rate if used 
properly. 

The Boston College woman 
said, “It will be so embarrassing 
any time I enter into a new rela- 
tionship because I sound so dirty. 
My life and freedom are affected 
in ways that my friends’ aren’t. It 
is always going to be awkward 
and uncomfortable.” 

St. Michael’s Health 
Services screens, treats and coun- 
sels students infected or worried 
about sexually transmitted dis- 
eases. Nurse practitioner Mary 
Masson said St. Michael’s is not 
immune. 





“STDs are a threat to anyone 
in this age group,” Masson said. 
Masson, who previously 


worked at Planned Parenthood of 


Northern New England, said 


many students choose to go to 


Two-thirds of people who acquire STDs in the Unis 
States are younger than 25. 


12 lion new cases of STDs occur each year. 


As many as 85 percent of women with chlamydial 
infections don’t show symptoms. 


If not treated properly, many STDs can lead to pelvic 
inflammatory disease (PID), which can lead to 
infertility, ectopic pregnancy and chronic pelvic pain. 


Of all infertile women, at least 15 percent are infertile 
because © tubal damage caused by PID. 


other health care providers to 
treat their STDs, so there are no 
exact figures of STD-infected St. 
Michael’s students. 

“We see some, but not the 
majority, because of other health 
care providers. At Planned 
Parenthood I saw a high number 
of St. Michael’s students,” 
Masson said. “I can say that in 
my experience at Planned 
Parenthood 75 to 80 percent of 
those people infected were col- 
lege students.” 

Masson said an equal num- 
ber of men and women come to 
health services with concerns 
about STDs. Women often com- 
plain of irritation and unusual 
lumps, and men are sometimes 
plagued with abnormal growths 
on the genitals. 

Chlamydia and genital warts 
are the two most common STDs 
on campus. Masson said genital 
warts spread quickly because 
condoms cannot prevent the dis- 
ease. They can be transmitted 
with skin-to-skin contact. 

Health Services provides 
free and confidential screening, 
treatment and counseling for 
STD- infected students. Many 
times students feel guilt and 
remorse, and health services pro- 
vides information and counseling 
for them. 

“We are totally willing to see 
anyone,” Masson said. “We use 
the same protocols as you would 
receive at any other health care 
provider. We want people to be 
comfortable here because we 
know this is a very personal 
thing.” 

In Health Services students 
can receive informational pam- 
phlets on STDs if they are too 


embarrassed to make an appoint- 
ment. The brochures are offered 
in different languages. 

Masson suggests abstinence, 
condoms and open communica- 
tion with new partners as a means 
of protection. This April Health 


Services will mark National STD ~ 


Awareness month with lectures 
offered in all residential halls on 
sexually transmitted diseases. 
Junior Danielle Beaulieau 
said STDs are not just diseases. 





There are stigmas attached with 
them and reputations can be 
ruined. 

“There are no morals intrin- 
sic to sex,” Beaulieau said. “I 
think that sexual pleasure is a 
good thing and if there were no 
negative consequences such as 
STDs, pregnancy and the stigma 
of having a bad reputation, my 
perspective on the issue might be 
different.” ‘ 
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An insider’s view |'Shepard urges 


How family weekend became 
my own personal drama 


By Michelle Boncek 
Guest Columnist 


Family weekend is a time for 
students to be taken out to dinner, 
use the hotel’s hot tub, have gro- 
ceries paid for courtesy of the 
‘rents, but most important, it’s a 
weekend of “quality time” with 
the loved ones. 

Well, this year it didn’t work 
out quite like that for me. Since 
January, ve been working with 
senior Liz DeAngelis on a mur- 

.der mystery dessert theater for 
family weekend. Together we 
wrote and cast “Just Desserts.” 

Things were still chaotic 
during our last week of 
rehearsals, which lasted for three 
hours each night and after the 
rest of the cast went home to their 
beds, Liz and I would work out 
more details and scenes. I hon- 
estly don’t remember the last 
time I went to bed before 2 a.m. 

_So on Friday afternoon, my 
parents walked into my pig sty of 
a room and just laughed at me 
because it represented the state of 
my life at the moment. After a 
quick lunch my parents left for 
the Hampton Inn and I to a night 
of rehearsals. 

Before meeting the cast of 
“Just Desserts,” I had a two-hour 
improvisation class. “Rough 
Edges” is the SMC improvisa- 
tional group that was formed last 
semester. 

Saturday marked our first 
long-form attempt and from 4 to 
6 p.m. on Friday, we prepared. 
Running games and working out 
last minute kinks was tiring, but 
necessary. 

From there, I ran to Alliot 
Hall for our run through of the 
murder mystery. We didn’t have 
enough time in the dining hall, so 
we improvised in the student 
lounge. 

At 9 a.m., I was finally free! 
My mom picked my best friend 
and I up and we headed to 
Friendly’s and then the hot tub to 
relax. 

Back at home around mid- 
night, I talked with Liz, tied up 
some loose ends, and crawled 
into bed at 2:30 am. A phone 
call from my dad woke me with a 
start from a sweet slumber at 9 
a.m. I don’t even get up for 
classes that early! 

By the time I had taken my 
shower and done my hair, my 
mom and dad were sitting in my 
living room with my aunt and 
uncle who had also come up for 
the murder mystery. 

I'd love to say that I got to 
spend some “quality time” with 
Rita, Joe, Gail, and Paul, but the 
most we got was watching 
“Sleepless Knights” in the lobby 
of Alliot. (They were quite good 
— everyone should check them 
out!) 

As they trekked downtown 
for lunch, I made my way to 
McCarthy to prepare for the 
“Rough Edges” performance. 


Commentary 


All of our hard work paid off 
because the show was amazing! 

We had a great crowd, our 
“judges” rocked my 20-some- 
thing-party-world, and the play- 
ers have never been so on. The 
show was the biggest high I’ve 
had in a long time, but it was also 
very draining. With less than two 
hours until I had to be in Alliot 
for “Just Desserts,” I napped! 

Between microphone 
checks, running through scenes, 
and dressing, the cast managed to 
have a “moment” together; we 
exchanged opening night gifts, It 
was awesome because even 
though the whole cast (as well as 
the fabulous director, Liz) was 
really nervous, we all knew that 
we were in it together and we’d 
be great. 

_ With two other characters 
sitting beside me, registration 
began. More than 300 people 
crammed into Green Mountain 
dining hall for our murder mys- 
tery. I still can’t get over how 
many people were there! 

The players were as pre- 
pared as possible, but none of us 
could have even dreamt what 


some people would burst out 


with. I expected my family to 
give me a hard time (which they 
did) but my character, Emily, was 
discussed as if she were a harlot. 
One table of women even chal- 
lenged Emily’s claim of virgini- 
ty! 

Talk about having difficulty 
staying in character. Try having a 
friend’s parent ask if you are 
sleeping with your best friend’s 
boyfriend! 

It was all in good fun, of 
course, and the two hours were 
over before I knew it. I had a 
great time working on the murder 
mystery — for the most part — and 
the cast was better than I could 
have ever hoped for, but I was 
glad when we reached curtain 
call. Finally, I got to spend some 
time with my family! 

I stayed at the hotel that 
night and had a yummy breakfast 
on Sunday morning before they 
went home. Even though the 
weekend wasn’t anything like the 
last two family weekends I’ve 
had, it was good to know that the 
people I care the most about were 
here to see what I’ve put so much 
of myself into this semester. 

Maybe that is what family 
weekend is supposed to be about 
and I'd had it wrong before. 
Either way, I’ve learned a few 
things from this experience: Me, 
as a playwright? Not so much, 
and if you want to just hang out 
with your family, you probably 
don’t want to be acting in one of 
the weekend’s major events! 





SMC to ‘demystify’ 
homosexuality 





"We learn to hate, we are not 
born with it.” 
~Judy Shepard, 
mother of hate 
crime victim 


Mother of hate crime victim calls on 
community to end violence, homophobia 


By Rhonda Miner 
Executive Editor 


One woman described it as 
“an aura.” 

Whatever it was, Judy 
Shepard captivated her audience 


‘with strength, poise and determi- 


nation. 

She delivered an hourlong 
speech about the 1998. murder of 
her son, Matthew, described his 
last moments in a hospital bed, 
and revisited the 18 hours he 
spent dying alone, yet barely 
shed a tear. 

“I pour salt in a still-raw 
wound every day,” she said. 

Shepard, whose son was 
beaten and left to die tied to a 
fence post in Laramie, Wyo., 
because he was gay, spoke to a 
crowd that filled the St. 
Michael’s chapel on March 22. 

Shepard’s speech was spon- 
sored by the ALLY group, the 
campus gay/straight alliance, and 
the Peace and Justice lecture 
series. 

The day of her presentation, 
ALLY also tied yellow ribbons 
on approximately 70 chairs in 
classrooms across campus. Each 
ribbon symbolized a death by a 
hate crime and told the story of a 
victim. 

After their son’s death, 
Shepard and her _ husband, 
Dennis, organized the Matthew 
Shepard Foundation to speak 
against hate crimes. 

“All of our hopes for Matt 
were killed ... for $20 and some 
twisted reason we’ll never under- 
stand,” she said. “There should 
never be another Matthew.” 

“TI know Matt would be very 
disappointed in me if I gave up.” 


‘Society gave 
permission to those 
two young men to 
murder my son.” 


Judy Shepard, 
mother of hate 
crime victim 


Senior Jen Calkins is co- 
chairperson of St. Michael’s 
ALLY. | 

“She seems like a really 
strong woman ... who is using her 
ordeal to effect change in a really 
positive way,” Calkins said. 

“I am not a professional 
speaker, [am a mom,” Shepard 
said. “I am a mom with a story.” 

The first step in ending hate 
crimes is to stop tolerating hate 
language, Shepard said, includ- 
ing jokes and commonly used 
expressions without realizing 
their potency. 

Stereotypes feed prejudice, 
Shepard said, but she thinks 
breaking stereotypes surrounding 
homosexuality is difficult 
because little else is portrayed by 
the media. 

She said one of her dreams is 
that the media film more than just 
the first few rows of the annual 
gay pride parade. 

The “boring people,” suc- 
cessful professionals, parents of 
homosexual people and those in 
committed relationships, she 
said, walk at the end. 

“To demystify the gay peo- 
ple, they need to show the people 
at the end,” she said. 

Referring to the stereotypes 
displayed by the popular charac- 


ter Jack on television’s “Will and 
Grace,” she said, “I know Jacks 
and I know Wills, but I know the 
boring people, too.” 

Educating about homosexu- 
ality will take away fear and help 
alleviate tensions that lead to vio- 
lence, Shepard said. 

“Don’t let the mystery con- 


tinue,” she said. “Fear and igno- 
rance lead to hate,” she told the 
crowd. 


“Society gave permission to 
those two young men to murder 
my son,” she said. 

She commended the state of 
Vermont for its approval of civil 
unions, legislation that guaran- 
tees committed same-sex couples 
access to most of the rights and 
benefits of marriage. 

“[’m so proud of you for 
doing that,’ she told the audi- 
ence. “It was a big step, a giant 
step, and I hope it leads to more 
giant steps — forward, not back- 
ward.” 

ALLY co-chairperson senior 
Joe Kelleher said people proba- 
bly went to hear Shepard speak 
because they agree with 
Shepard’s views, but said he was- 
n’t sure how many people fol- 
lowed through with their beliefs. 

“T don’t think everyone is 
practicing them,” he said. “I 
don’t think everyone stands up 
when they hear an anti-gay com- 
ment.” 

Kelleher said seeing so many 
interested community members 
was “a real boost” to ALLY, 
whose meetings usually only 
include a dozen people. 

“IT hope you don’t lose sight 
of your humanity — you'll be los- 
ing the best part of you if you 
do,” Shepard said. 
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Senior art majors display projects 


By Adrienne Lanchantin 
Staff Writer 


Every year around this time, 
senior fine arts majors in the art 
curriculum are wrapping up their 
college careers with senior art 
projects, a cohesive collection of 
their own work displayed on 
campus. Some have already dis- 
played their shows, but many 
more are yet to come. 

Most seniors complete their 
projects in their painting or print 
tutorial taught by professors 
Lance Richbourg and Greg 
Blasdel. 

“We emphasize finding a 
project with a theme,” Blasdel 
said. “There should be new dis- 
coveries with each [project], but 
all have to have similar roots.” 

Senior Lori Wright, who 
took painting tutorial last semes- 
ter, opened her show Jan. 29. She 
centered it on displaying the 
human form, which she did with 
oil paints on vintage mirrors. 

For her show, Wright used 
three medicine cabinets, a show- 
er door, Plexiglas, scrap metal, 
and soda cans spread across a 
wooden board. 

On each mirror Wright paint- 
ed different renditions of the 
human form, all modeled after 
drawing and anatomy books. 

“It was a confidence boost- 
er,’ Wright said of her show. 


“Nobody had ever seen that 
amount of work from me.” 

Besides the actual art work, 
which takes several hours to 
complete, students also have to 
learn to curate their own shows, 
Blasdel said. 

Students must consider tech- 
nical things such as height, spac- 
ing, wall mounts and overcrowd- 
ing. 

“Students want to put every- 
thing in, but it’s not the best poli- 
cy,” Blasdel said, acknowledging 
that sometimes the best piece just 
can’t be included. 

Senior Maryann Sullivan 
realizes this. She is currently 
deciding what pieces to include 
in her show, which will be exhib- 
ited sometime in April. 

Sullivan’s show is also on 
figures, but distorted ones paint- 
ed in acrylic and house paint. 

“Tt’s about finding the beauty 
in things that may not normally 
be beautiful to society,” Sullivan 
said. 

Most students spend months 
preparing for their exhibit, but 
some spend more, depending on 
how they work, Blasdel said. 

Stacy Fenn, who is doing an 
independent study with 
Richbourg, has only had a few 
months to complete her exhibit, 
which will be on display March 
25 until April 1. 

However, the time limita- 


tions have not prevented. her 
mixed media presentation of col- 
lages and paintings. 

“It’s about the interaction of 
the geometric form,” Fenn said, 
“how different forms interact 
with lines.” 

Her collages are “make- 
believe machines.” They are 
inventions she created through 
photocopies of antique and mod- 
ern machines. 

The art tutorial exhibits will 
not be the only student art dis- 
plays on campus this spring. 

Amy Werbel’s art history 
majors are curating their own 
shows. One will be color photo- 
copies of art images in a series of 
shows, each with a theme, begin- 
ning April 2 in the library. 

Colleen Wright is displaying 
an exhibit of paintings by Haitian 
artists. 

Art history has only recently 
become a major within the fine 
arts department. 

In Burlington, the Frog 
Hollow Gallery on Church Street, 
is showing work from Werbel’s 
ceramics Class. 

Even though there are fewer 
than 20 art majors at St. 
Michael’s, Blasdel said that in the 
past seven or eight years, art stu- 
dents have become much more 
focused. 

“They keep up the work, and 
they put the time in at the stu- 
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Senior Art major Stacy Fenn hangs work from her senior project in 
McCarthy. Her display will be open to the public March 25 to April 1. 


dios.” Blasdel said. “There’s a 
great sense of group work, and 
strong shows have become a tra- 
dition.” 

This success is partially 
attributed to the group of adjunct 
professors in the department, 
Blasdel said. 

Werbel agreed. “They are a 
great pool of talent to reach into,” 
she said. 

The adjuncts show students 
there is art after college, Fenn 
said. “I enjoy new things from 


them.”. 

St. Michael’s art students 
have gone on to become fashion 
designers, graphic artists for 
advertising and television, prac- 
ticing painters and sculptors, and 
art teachers. 

Wright is considering a 
career in art therapy. 

“The shows are a great form 
of self-advertising,” Wright said. 
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Horoscopes 
By the Optimistic Idiot 


Virgo (Aug. 23-Sept. 22) Relationships contin- 
ue to baffle you, but possess your thoughts 
nonetheless. Don’t plan on coming to conclu- 
sions any time soon — people have spent life- 
times meditating on the subject! 


Libra (Sept. 23-Oct. 23) If you have been feel- 
ing pressured to stifle yourself, then stop 

and think: You are who you are, and if people 
can’t deal with it, they may not be worth your 
time. 


Scorpio (Oct. 24-Nov. 21) So, what is your cur- 
rent cause? Whatever it may be, it is extremely 
lucky to have you behind it because you’ve 
been pouring yourself into this work lately. 


Sagittarius (Nov. 22-Dec. 21) You’ve been 
working hard, playing hard, and generally com- 
ing across as a strong person. Be satisfied with 
yourself for your work ... but remember that 
there is such a thing as spreading oneself 

too thin. 


Capricorn (Dec. 22-Jan. 19) It looks like 
you ’ve been thinking with your heart (a rarity 

in and of itself!) about family. This is not a bad 
thing, but beware of making any rash decisions. 


Aquarius (Jan. 20-Feb. 18) It looks like 
you've been concerned about (could it be?) 
money? Perhaps not money itself, but material 
possessions are on your mind. Relax. We both 


know that whether you get that. thing or not, 


you will still be able to smile. 


Pisces (Feb. 19-March 20) Working hard late- 
ly? Glad to see it. Just keep in mind that you 
may have the tendency toward perfectionism 
lately so don't stress so much — you are the only 
one expecting perfection. 


Aries (March 21-April 19) You may feel even 
more sure of yourself this week, especially in 
the area of love. Go ahead and be happy, but 
don't get too cocky. 


Taurus (April 20-May 20) I want you to adda 
little something to your oh-so-busy schedule: 
it's commonly called “fun.” Add it to your 
planner. 


Gemini (May 21-June 21) So my dear twins, 
why do you keep beating each other up? What 
good is all this fighting about which face to 
show? There is no logical reason for it, so 
knock it off! 


Cancer (June 22-July 22) Your recent dreams 
are quite a mystery to you. Explore them. It is 
amazing what the mind can create... 


Leo (July 23-Aug. 22) Work is keeping you 
busy, but you are still managing to meet people 
and turn on that leonine charm. Life is good. 








St. Michael’s Calendar March 28-April 4 





Photo courtesy of Helen Prejean 
Sister Helen Prejean will speak in 
McCarthy Recital Hall on March 28. 
Peace & Justice Lecture Series 53 
March 28 *“Dead Man Walking,” a talk by Sister Helen Prejean, author of “Dead Man Walking: 
An Eyewitness Account of the Death Penalty in the U.S.,’ McCarthy Recital Hall, 7 
p.m. 
Women’s Center Events 
*For more information please call Ext. 2667 or stop by the WC office in Alliot 205 
March 29 *Grand Opening of the Women’s Center at St. Michael’s College. Reception and cele- 
bration, Alliot 205, 4:15 p.m. 
Women’s History Month Events 
March 28 *Open reading of women’s poetry, sponsored by the SIS Coffee Hour and by the SMC 
Women’s Caucus, St. Edmund’s Lobby, refreshments, 3:15-4:15 p.m. 
Political Science Club Events 
*For more information please contact Josh at Ext. 4125 or jphilbrook@smcvt.edu 
March 31 *Global Health Conference, workshops, musical entertainment and a visit by Anthony 
Pollina, Green Mountain Dining Hall Alliot, 8:30 a.m. - 4 p.m., free. 
MOVE Events 
*For more information or to sign up for these events please call Ext. 2674 or visit the MOVE office ai 
March 28 *Play bingo with senior citizens, 6:30-7:30 p.m. 
March 28 * Afterschool games at the Boys and Girls Club, 3:30-5:15 p.m. 
March 29 *Volleyball at the correctional center, 5-7 p.m. 
March 29 * Afterschool games at the Boys and Girls Club, 3-5 p.m. 
SMC Film Series 
March 29 *“My Feminism,” presented by Sue Kuntz, psychology, free refreshments, 
McCarthy Arts Center, 7 p.m., free. 
April 4 *“The Serpent and the Rainbow, ” presented by Robert Niemi, English, and John Izzi, 
philosophy, free refreshments, McCarthy Arts Center, 7 p.m., free. 
Coffeehouse Music Series 
March 28 *Matt Nathanson, Alliot Lobby, 8 p.m. 
Other Events 
March 30 *Reading by Kevin Canty, nationally recognized fiction writer, Farrell Room,7:30 p.m. 
March 29 *St. Michael’s College used book sale (open to the SMC community for a special pre- 
sale), for sale: popular fiction, nonfiction, reference, religious studies, books, 
magazines, Durick Library, main floor, 9 a.m. - 5 p.m. 
Mar 30-Apr 2 *St. Michael’s College used book sale (open to the public), Durick Library, main floor 
7. cl WORSE 


*Ghanaian Drum and Dance (every Monday night), Alliot Lobby, 6:30 p.m. +. 


If your group wants its events to be included in the St. Michael’s Calendar please e-mail ncallanan@ smevt.edu 
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By Josh Cook 
Columnist 


I'd like to preface this week’s column 
by saying that I do really love it here at St. 
Mike’s. After three years, I’ve realized that 
I really couldn’t see myself going anywhere 
else for undergraduate college. With that 
said, I’m sure everyone can guess what I’m 
going to be talking about. I might as well 
have started the column with “I don’t mean 
to be critical but ...” or “Now, don’t take 
this the wrong way > IT think St. 
Michael’s has a few problems as an institu- 
tion. 

First and foremost, we need to figure 
out a way to make spring start on time. 
Thanks to the latest vomit of snow, mud 
season this year is going to last until P-day, 
and everyone who. gets Seasonal 
Depression Disorder is going to have to 
order another shipment of Prozac. One 
word: Biodome. 

Secondly, and this is a corollary of the 
first, I don’t like swimming to class, at least 
not in March. I was late to my morning 
class this week because I missed the ferry 
to St. Ed’s. I think there’s a simple solution 
to this one too; personal mini-canoes. 

And the third problem: As an institu- 
tion St. Mike’s seems to be going through a 
massive identity crisis. I haven’t seen an 
identity crisis like this one since middle 
school. Right now, St. Michael’s can’t 
decide whether it wants to be a business or 
a college focused around a Catholic con- 
cept of social justice and morality. While 
the Peace and Justice Center on campus is 
more active than ever, St. Mike’s is explor- 
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ing tearing apart its socially conscious pay 
structure, for one more corporate. While the 
St. Michael’s community is full of talk 
about embracing and acting on the mission, 
St. Mike’s owns about $1.4 million worth 
of stock in companies that are fighting to 
prevent life-saving AIDS drugs from being 
distributed at very low costs in Africa. It 
may just be me, but it seems that a Catholic 
mission focusing on social justice, and a 
stock portfolio including thousands of 
shares in pharmaceutical companies — com- 
panies that are preventing the use of gener- 
ic drugs that are produced and sold at costs 
hundreds of times less than name brand 
drugs in countries where AIDS is ripping 
cultures apart — would be mutually exclu- 
sive. 

Right now, those facts aren’t. The 
Watson Wyatt report is the smoking gun in 
this crisis, and we, as a student body, can’t 
forget it and what it implies. Like the sym- 
pathetic somewhat-hip-but-in-a-pathetic- 
way high school guidance counselor, we 
need to help the college through this natural 
growing phase, and prevent it from falling 
in with the wrong crowd and turning to 


designer drugs for the temporary escape 


they provide. The Oversight Committee 
won't be enough by itself. There needs to 
be constant student pressure on the admin- 
istration. Otherwise St. Michael’s will con- 
tinue to buy stock in profitable but morally 
reprehensible companies, will take steps to 
become more corporation-like, will remove 
the policies that have distinguished it as a 
progressive institution, and will not fund 
the construction of a biodome. 

I think the right option in this identity 
crisis is obvious. There’s been a lot of rhet- 
oric about the mission statement, and, hol- 
low as that rhetoric may be; the mission is 
important and “embracing” it is good; no, 
it’s more than that, it’s a Catholic/Christian 
duty to “embrace the mission.” Otherwise, 
St. Mike’s will continue growing into a 
business, will continue to institute regres- 
sive policies, and will continue to force stu- 
dents to deal with mud season, without per- 
sonal mini-canoes. 


Truth vs. fact 





By Tim Nordstrom 
Columnist 


“Just the facts ma’am.” When I was 
little, I used to stay up late to watch reruns 
of “Dragnet” on Nick at Night. This was 
always one of my favorite lines. Joe 
Friday, in his trademark no-nonsense, 
monotone voice would swiftly deliver it 
whenever someone seemed to be wander- 
ing into the field of conjecture, opinion, or 
emotion — things completely out of place 
in an investigation. The man didn’t take 
smack from anybody. All he wanted was 
the facts. 

If I were going to choose a motto for 
the modern United States, “Just the facts 
ma’am” would rank in the top 10. We 
can’t live without the facts. For instance, 
whenever I am assigned a history paper 
my professor is always quick to empha- 
size the need to back up my thesis with 
“factual information.” If I am in a politi- 
cal debate, unfailingly somebody will 
rebuff one of my claims with, “Oh yeah? 
Well, what facts do you have to back that 
up?” 

The funny thing is, I always do have 
some facts to back up my point of view. 
Then again, so does the other guy. Strange 
isn’t it? After all, if only one of us can be 
right, it would seem that only one of us 
could have the facts on our side. But it 
never works out that way. 

The problem is we often confuse the 
facts with the truth. Facts can lie. Or at 
least we can make them lie. When I was 
in high school, I had to participate in a 


debate on capital punishment for a speech 
class. I had to argue on the negative side, 
and I knew one of my opponent’s strate- 
gies would be to show that executions 
help lessen prison overcrowding. All the 
statistics I found indicated that prisons 
are, in fact, overcrowded. I thought I 
would have to concede that point. That is, 
until I found a statistic that stated that jails 
in the United States were not overcrowd- 
ed at all; they are not even filled to capac- 
ity. The audience bought it, and I won the 
debate. The trick? The statistics distin- 
guished between prisons (state and feder- 
al penitentiaries) and jails (local and 
county facilities). Of course, most people 
would not know that there is a difference. 
Was my position factual? Absolutely. Was 
it truthful? [ll leave that for you to 
decide. 

A funnier example came during the 
Democratic response to the president’s 
first speech to Congress (which by itself 
used a lot of “facts”). While lamenting on 
the state of the public school system in the 
United States, House minority leader 
Dick Gephardt noted that we are using 
schools built in the last century to educate 
people in this century. That’s an undeni- 
able fact. However, considering that the 
“last century” was last year, this statement 
is a lot of nonsense. Nevertheless, most 
people will take it at face value. 

These three examples are the art of 
using the facts to lie — true propaganda. 
Though we like to pin it on “them” 
(lawyers, politicians, the political parties. 
with whom we disagree), everybody 
engages in propaganda when it is conven- 
ient, sometimes unknowingly. Ronald 
Reagan, playing on a quote by John 
Adams, once said, “Facts are stupid 
things.” Everyone probably thought he 
was senile. Maybe he was, but if Reagan 
was delusional through his entire presi- 
dency (and his critics seem to think he 
was), this statement was at least a moment 
of clarity and wisdom. Facts are stupid 
things. In fact, facts can lie. It’s the truth. 


Everything I needed to know, I learned from my truck 





By Nicholas J. Callanan 
Arts and Entertainment Editor 


I was in the market for a new 
vehicle a couple of summers ago. 
I was looking for an unsophisti- 
cated car or truck: something 
without a lot of breakable parts; 
something void of expensive 
frills; a dependable vehicle to 
bring me and my gear from place 
to place. 

I ended up buying a gray, 4- 
cylinder, ’89 Nissan pickup truck 
for $1,800 off a girl whose par- 
ents were buying her something a 
little more extravagant (I think 
they settled on one of those 
snazzy, futuristic-looking Beetles 
— that’s right, the ones with the 
flower-holders). 

I was happy with the deal. I 
liked the truck for its downright 


simplicity, and because it only 
had 65,000 miles on it. 

I wasn’t looking for a vehicle 
to enhance my image or become 
a part of my identity, just a truck 
that I would drive when I needed 
it. I planned on putting as little 
money as possible into it; and 
because of that I was happy with 
my new vehicle. I figured my 
new truck was to have little effect 
on my personality or my wallet. 

But now, 20 months later, I 
find myself surprisingly attached 
to it. In fact, my truck, in many 
ways, has become quite a role 
model. 

It’s unassuming (the lack of 
“Legalize Marijuana” stickers 
probably helped here), consistent 
(it has started on the first try 
every single time, knock on 
wood), and low-maintenance 
(besides replacing the clutch and 
buying a bed-cap for it, I’ve only 
paid for gas and oil changes). 

It takes its time accelerating, 
0-60 in 8.5 seconds. (What’s the 
hurry? The road’s not going any- 
where.) But when it does get 
rolling, it goes. Once last sum- 
mer I had it up to 105 driving 
down a big hill. The ride is 


Small, shallow 


thoughts 


smooth and the clutch is fluid. 


Although it may not win any 
races, my truck takes the tor- 
toise’s attitude to the highway: 
Slow and steady ... gets you from 
point A to point B. 

My truck is also a selfless 
team player: After working 
together for almost two years, 
we’ve reached an understanding 
about how to approach the road. 
You should see us operate in tight 
parking lots. And, albeit through 
a rather alarming set of circum- 
stances, my truck even paid for 
itself: Last winter, a woman 
pulled out right in front of me on 
a bright day (“I couldn’t see your 
truck, it just blended in with 
snow,” is how she put it after- 
ward), and her insurance compa- 
ny awarded me $2,400. 

Its small bench seat lends a 
certain intimacy to car rides that I 
don’t find in most other vehicles. 
Like that time my friend Abbie 
and I were Christmas shopping in 
it together, discussing the 


strangeness of the letter “W” 
(seriously, why is “W” the only 
letter of the alphabet that has 
three syllables in its pronuncia- 
tion? You don’t hear people 
going around calling “M” “dou- 
ble-N.” And why is “W” called 
“double-U” when it’s obviously 
two “Vs”? ). And when you cram 
three overfed, under groomed raft 
guides into it for a two-hour trip 
across northern Maine, you are 
bound to notice some smells and 
sounds that might have passed 
you by otherwise. 

What is most inspiring about 
my truck, however, is the feature 
that first attracted me to it: its 
simplicity. 

My truck is pretty much 
barebones. It’s got manual trans- 
mission, manual windows and 
locks, no power steering, and rear 
wheel drive. I decided against 
adding such luxuries as tachome- 
ter, cup-holder, cigarette lighter 
and “oh shit” handles. 

Calling it a “truck” is a gen- 
erous label: It has more rust spots 
(16, as of press time) than cylin- 
ders (still just four), One time I 


gave 11 of my closest friends a 


ride in the bed and my truck was 


sputtering and bottoming out on 
pebbles, but still moving. 

My truck doesn’t complain 
about being under appreciated or 
under serviced. It knows what it 
is and comes to work every day. 
It concentrates on the important 
things and leaves the rest for oth- 
ers to worry about. 

Sure, there are a few things 
about it I might improve: It has 
the only tape player I know of 
that skips like it was playing a 
dirty CD — instead of the Who 
tape I found under the bench seat 
the day after I bought it; the black 
bed-cap is held on with six C- 
clamps and doesn’t lock or even 
shut all the way; and, for some 
reason, my truck is a deer magnet 
(I've still got duct tape keeping 
the right headlight in place after 
our most recent run-in with 
Bambi). But the AC still works, 
even on the hottest days. 

And on the way to Jay Peak 
during Nor’ easter 2001, we came 
upon a fishtailing, full-size 
Dodge Ram going up a long hill. 
As we passed, I nodded at the 
driver; but he didn’t see me. He 
was busy fidgeting with some- 
thing on the dashboard. 
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Turntable 


By Daniel Sullivan 
Staff Writer 


“That’s a J-5 beat [Jurassic 
Five],” said junior Alex Lappin 
pointing to a turntable at his 
right. “And this is a break beat 
record or battle beat record,” he 
said while nodding to the 
turntable on the left, scratching 
his Invisible Scratchpicklz disc. 
“This is basically what you 
scratch.” 

Lappin, a second-year par- 
taker of the turntable trade, is 
among many St. Michael’s stu- 
dents to try their hands at spin- 
ning, an art that involves the mix- 
ing and matching of multiple 
records at the same time. 

“See, if I had a sampler I'd 
loop a drum beat,” Lappin 
explained standing in his home- 
made booth. “Then if I was good 
enough, I could scratch on both 
tables instead of having to use the 
beat from [the J5].” 

Lappin uses the standard 


setup: two tables, one mixer and 


a pair of headphones. He started 
spinning last year on a friend’s 
Gemini tables and seems to favor 
the hip-hop genre of spinning, 
coined as turntablism. 

“There are certain types of 
DJs that do turntable-ish stuff 
like scratching and beat juggling, 


then there are others that mix,” 


Lappin said. 

Senior Austin Hendrix is one 
of the “others” who prefers to 
mix. Though he can scratch to 
hip-hop, Hendrix’s bag is more of 
the electronic side of spinning. 

“Basically, in my mind, there 
are two different things,” said 
Hendrix. “You have electric, 
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Photo by Nicholas J. Callanan 


Junior Alex Lappin scratches on his turntables and mixes with his cross 


fader. 


which is trance, house and all of 
that, and you have break beat 
which is hip-hop, those sort of 
things.” 

Electronic, Hendrix said, 
includes techno, which is “fast 
and hard;” house, “a steady 4/4 
beat;” ambience, “really, really 
slow, real quiet;” and trance, 
which is similar to ambience, but 
“kind of like laser,” among oth- 
ers. 

” The concept of incorporating 
turntable-like sounds can be 
traced as far back as the 1930s 
when avant-garde composer John 
Cage implemented phonographs 
into his musica! compositions. 

The art did not develop a 
niche for itself until the °70s, 
when names like Grand Master 
Flash, Grand Wizard Theodore, 


DJ Kool Herc and DJ Hollywood 
took the art and blew it out of the 
water. It was then that these hip- 
hop pioneers invented the com- 
mon techniques of today such as 
scratching and beat juggling. 

Long considered an under- 
ground thing, the art of spinning 
has slowly carved its way into 
mainstream music. In the past, 
turntables were predominantly 
incorporated into rap and hip- 
hop, but have increasingly, found 
their way into rock and metal. 

Artists like Limp Bizkit, Kid 
Rock, Sugar Ray, and even jam- 
band Widespread Panic have 
used tables as another dimension 
to their sounds. 

Some talented turntablists 
have even garnered such a colos- 
sal fan base that they perform 


‘Turntabling Lingo 
from Turntablism.com 
Scratching: (also known as 
cutting). Scratching is a tech- 
nique by which the performer 
uses vinyl and moves the 
record back and forth against 
the needle to produce sounds 
of varying degree 

Types of scratching: 
Baby: simple movement of 
the record back and forth. 
Forward: a sound is played 
for a short duration, cut off, 
then rewound to beginning of 
sound. 
Rub: forward strokes and 
backward strokes are slowed. 
Stab: similar to a forward, 
but pushed forward then cut 
off during rewind. 
Tear: a three-step sound, 
first with a forward push then 
two consecutive drags during 
the rewind. 


alone. Mixers like Moby, Fat Boy 
Slim and The Chemical Brothers 
are artists who write and perform 
their own music and have 
achieved critical acclaim in 
Europe and the United States. 

“T feel turntablism and spin- 
ning has become more main- 
stream,” Hendrix said. “You see a 
lot more bands with DJs and peo- 


' ple before never thought of that. 


It’s good to see that out and 


about.” 


Hendrix began spinning 
when he was in high school. He 
plays for parties and at clubs 
downtown. He lists Higher 
Ground, 135 Pearl, Club 
Metronome and Millennium as 





s have students scratchin’ and mixin’ 


venues where mixing can be 
practiced and observed, but 
deems the local scene mediocre. 

“It’s not too bad. Actually it 
could be a lot worse. It’s no New 
York, it’s no Boston, and it’s def- 
initely no London,” Hendrix said, 
“but for what we have it’s not 
bad.” 

In response to critics who 
knock spinning as merely pawn- 
ing off the music of others as 
their own, Hendrix offers a prac- 
tical justification: “You know, 
people have played a G on a gui- 
tar before. That’s the way I look 
at it.” 

Spinning in Europe, Hendrix 
said, is “a cult, like a religion,” 
and good spinners are seen as 
godly. “It’s amazing. There is a 
saying I heard in London: ‘God is 
a DJ.’ [ve been to huge shows 
before and when DJs look over 
the sea of people that they are 
commanding with every spin of 
the record, it must be like being 
God.” 

Hendrix seems to enjoy 
playing publicly just as much as 
being in the “sea of people.” 

“Tt is one of the most amaz- 
ing feelings to look over a crowd 
when they love what you are 
playing and you’re giving them 
what they want, giving them their 
fix. It’s cool,” he said. 

Lappin, who made his first 
public appearance spinning at a 
local party on St. Patrick’s Day, 
was happy just to get out and per- 
form. 

“It was pretty good ‘cause | 
had never spun before [publicly]. 
It’s fun to watch people bump 
and grind,” he said. 


Coffeehouse offers mid-week music and study breaks 


By Rachel Purdy 
Staff Writer 


St. Michael’s students often 
take a break from writing papers 
and studying for exams to attend 
the weekly Coffeehouse perform- 
ances in Alliot. 

A wide variety of acts per- 
form at the Coffeehouse: from 
storytellers to jam bands, accord- 
ing to organizer Ian Sutherland. 

“Anything goes for the 
Coffeehouse. We’ve had blues 
bands, one person playing a gui- 
tar and = grunge music,” 
Sutherland said. 

Sutherland and Jillian Hart, 
both juniors, have been organiz- 
ers of the Coffeehouse for two 
years. Hart’s brother was an 
organizer the year she was a 
freshmen. 

Hart said she likes organiz- 
ing the series because “it gets the 
students together in a different 
way: people can come chill out, 
drink coffee and listen to live 
music. It’s a study break for some 
people.” 

Many of the performers who 
take the stage at the Coffeehouse 


have been there before. Many’ 
fans request that popular acts — 


return for.encore performances. 

Sutherland said he often 
finds talent at local Burlington 
bars and clubs. 

“Many times I will be down- 
town and see someone perform 
and ask them to come to St. 
Michael’s. Most of the bands that 
perform at the Coffeehouse are 
not student bands but are from off 
campus,” Sutherland said. 

One student band that has 
regularly been seen playing at the 
Coffeehouse is Mozart in the 
Basement, now known = as 
Wagner’s Attic. Band member 
and senior Dan Sullivan said he 
enjoyed all three times that the 
band has played. 

“It’s good to get out and play 
for people on campus,” Sullivan 
said. “The Coffeehouse is a real- 
ly cool environment, and the 
organizers just leave us alone and 
let us play.” 

The acts that perform at the 
Coffeehouse are paid from funds 
that are allocated by the Student 
Association from the student 
activities fund. According to 
Sullivan, the pay is pretty good. 

Hart said Coffeehouse has 
hosted bands like Invisible Jet, 
Rarie‘and Belizbaha. 

Most pérformances occur on 





Photo by Nicholas J, Callanan 


The Hartford, Conn.-based band Rane performs in the Coffeehouse series on March 23 in the International 


Commons. 


Wednesday nights, but if there 
are scheduling conflicts for the 
acts the Coffeehouse is moved to 
Friday. 

Some students feel that hold- 
ing the Coffeehouse in the middle 
of the week in the evening makes 
it hard to attend. 

“I see the advertisements 
around campus, but with it being 


in the middle of the week, I usu- 
ally have work to do,” said junior 
Mikal Benamati. 

According to Sutherland, the 
size of the crowd usually depends 
on the act each week. If the name 
is well-recognized, many stu- 
dents will find the time to attend. 

Hart does not know if she 
and’ Sutherland will continue to 


organize the music series next 
year. 

“People don’t think 
Coffeehouse is run by students ... 
[ just want to relax and enjoy my 
senior year. If no one else steps 
forward there’s a good chance it 
won’t be going next year,” she 
said. 
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SKIING: Resorts expected [Intramural Scene 


to stay open through April 


Recent snowstorms aid resorts 
in keeping trails covered 


Continued from Page 16 


“The last few weekends, the 
skiing is much more fun and 
recreational,” she said. “Guys are 
skiing in T-shirts, girls in bikini 
tops. It’s more like a party.” 

This spring promises to be 
the best in recent memory, as the 
snow has fallen at a near-record 
pace. 

Herb Stevens, otherwise 
known as “The Skiing 
Weatherman,” put it best when 
he told The Boston Globe on 
Thursday, “You and I will long 
be dead and buried before anoth- 


er winter like this comes along.” 

Wright agrees. “This year, 
we ve had just a ton of snow,” he 
said. “We haven’t had a winter 
or a spring like this in a few 
years.” 

While no one knows for sure 
what the weather will bring in the 
next month, some, like Borchers, 
are counting on the great skiing 
weather to continue for quite 
some time. 

“It’s going to be a great 
spring,” Borchers said. “We have 
a great snow base. It’s going to 
last forever.” 


Where to go to 
check on 
conditions 


Jay Peak — 
http:/Avww.jaypeak 
resort.com/— oe 


Smuggler’ s Notch - — 
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From inside intramural floor 
hockey’s ‘well-oiled machine’ 


Captain speaks out about life as a 
Whaler in St. Michael s k) intramurals 


By Dan Rodliffe 
Guest Writer 


The intramural floor hockey 
season is the most heated and 
intense of the intramural sports. 
Teams gather religiously to take 
on one another and will usually 
do anything to win. 

Floor hockey also offers a 
chance for camaraderie between 
teammates; people who, for the 
most part, do not participate in a 
varsity sport, but love to com- 
pete. 

That is where the Whalers 
come in. 

The newest dynasty at St. 
Michael’s College, the Whalers, 
have a 4-0 record and had won 
seven straight dating back to last 
semester’s tournament, which 
saw them win their first champi- 
onship. I use the term dynasty 
loosely, for they have been to the 
last three finals, but were victori- 
ous in only one. The team this 
semester is solid and looks to 
repeat. 

As captain of the fabled 
Whalers, | have seen the team 
evolve from an inexperienced, 
mediocre bunch of freshmen into 
a fine-tuned, well-oiled machine 
that dominates opponents. 
Amassing a four-year record of 
23-12-1, the Whalers have domi- 
nated the sport during the past 
three semesters, going 11-1. 

Many people have donned 
the Whaler jersey, but with each 
season, the record improves and 
the roster turnover diminishes. 

These days, four-year teams 
are as rare as a hat trick. Few 
rivalries exist, but those that do 
are intense. 

Our first few semesters saw 
us as the Playaz Club’s nemesis. 
It was the dirtiest and best team 








Commentary 








around, but always had a tough 
time with our team. At the end of 
our sophomore year, however, 
the we were set to take on our 
role as the heirs apparent to the 
floor hockey throne. 

Yet, new royalty emerged 
and quickly dashed our dreams. 
The Alliot Runz burst into the 
scene almost out of nowhere and 
immediately had our number. 
Sure, the all-time series between 
our teams might be near .500, but 
the Runz beat the Whale in the 
games that counted — the Finals, 
until the last tournament, when 
the Whalers were victorious. 

Unlike our rivalry with the 
Playaz Club, which was based on 
sheer hatred, members of the 
Whalers and the Alliot Runz 
soon became fast friends. 

During games, play is 
intense, but it is a game of respect 
and appreciation for one another. 
During the past two years each 
team has rolled through both the 
holiday tournaments and the sea- 
sons with relative ease. The real 
games took place when both the 





Photo by Rebecca Bazinet 
The 2001 Whalers floor hockey team. The Whalers are one of ten 
teams in the intramural floor hockey league this year. 


Runz and the Whale took the 
floor. Fans who attended one of 
these storied battles witnessed an 
instant classic. These two clubs 
play well past the overtime peri- 
ods into shoot-outs that take up to 
three rounds to finish. 

The Whalers: have been 
deemed the dirtiest bunch of 
jerks ever to play the game. 

Opinions aside, we are all 
gentlemen. Other teams look up 
to us. Last semester, for instance, 
one team tried to take our name 
(nice try, Casey). Even teams of 
the women’s intramural floor 
hockey league have used our 
name, which we greatly appreci- 
ate. Currently, there are two 
Whaler spin-offs: the Lady 
Whalers and the Whaler Chicks. 

Each season sees new entries 
into the floor hockey world and 
only the strong survive the year, 
not to mention four. 

There are always fans at 
every game for every team, but 
floor hockey still does not 
receive the respect it deserves. 

Referees have the hardest 
jobs when it comes to calling a 
game. Intramural Director Betsy 
Cieplicki struggles just to get the 











Floor Hockey 


ee Today 
7 p.m. - — The Whalers vs. Altoids 
— Quarter Drafts 


vs. Natural Icemen 
Thursday March 29 


2 p.m. — ~ Alliot Runz vs. Fleisch. 
Sunday, Aprill = 
6 p.m. — The Whalers vs. Quarter Drafts. 
7 p.m. — A Tribe Called Quest 
vs. Natural Icemen 
8 p.m. — Demon Divas 


vs. The Lady Whalers 


Volleyball 


Thursday, March 29 
8 p.m. — Mad Dogs vs. Whalers Two | 
Tuesday, April 3 oy 
8 p.m. - MMJK vs. Whalers Original 















Indoor Soccer 





Games will be held today, 4/1, 
and 4/2. Check in Tarrant for 
team matchups and game times. 


All games are held in Tarrant 
Recreation Center 


right equipment year after year, 
but always comes through for us. 
The sport needs more fans, and if 
you come through for us, then we 
will come through for you. 

The season is half over, and 
the conclusion of the champi- 
onship game will be the conclu- 
sion of Whalers. Being seniors 
and a resident director, the team 


will graduate and depart, and the 
jerseys will be retired, a dynasty 


gone. So even if you do not 
come for the Whale, come for the 
sport — watch all of the teams, all 
of the gladiators. You will not 
regret it. 

Remember that floor hockey 
is the greatest game on Earth and, 
oh yeah, GO WHALE! 
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Player of the week: 


_ Kimberly Ryan 


Senior business major 
Women’s lacrosse 


Home: Ithaca, N.Y. 


Family: Mom, dad, sister, 


stepmom. 


_ When did you start play- 
_ ing? Sixth grade 


_ What was your favorite 

_ memory growing up play- 

_ ing? In high school, when 

| my best friend and I gave 
each other six assists. 

(Why ail you come to SMC? 
| To ski and play lacrosse. 


What has been your 
favorite game at SMC? 
Beating Bentley my sopho- 


more year at Bentley. — 





What are your team’s 


strengths? Continuous 
improvement. 


What have been your per- 
sonal contributions to the 
team? Aggressiveness, com- 
mitment. 


What do you like to do in 
your spare time? Eat. 


Who is your favorite pro 
player? Michael Jordan. 


Favorite pro team? New 
York Giants. 


Plans for after SMC? 
Travel, relax, then find a job. 





BASEBALL: Unity is the key 
for team success this season 


Continued from Page 16 


Team chemistry 

_ Bove said that while players 

not getting much field time can 

sometimes be a nuisance, such is 
_not the case here: ~ 

“You wish as a coach that 
you could play everybody, but 
that's not possible,” he said. 
“That’s where the cohesiveness 
comes from; these guys do well 
because they care about each 
other.” 

“It was a wonderful thing 
down in Maryland because all we 
had was each other,” he said. 

Bove said he owes a lot of 
the team’s success to senior tri- 
captains Miarecki, Seth Cole and 
Tom Batz. 

“They dictate everything 
that goes on within the confines 
of a baseball program,” Bove 
said. “All the little nuances that 
are very hard to get through to 
players in terms of the coaching 
staff, they take care of that.” 

Cole said this year’s team is 
close to a fully cohesive unit 
now, and is the closest-knit group 
in his four years playing at St. 
Michael’s. 

“There isn’t one guy I know 
of that dislikes another on the 
team, and there isn’t a type of 
seniority thing where the under- 
classmen carry around the equip- 
ment,” Cole said. 

While McMahon said peo- 
ple are starting to develop and 
understand their roles on the 
team, there have been some 
recent injuries that might set it 
back. - 
“Tf Keith [Mercurio] is out 
for the season, that will really 
hurt us,” McMahon said. “He’s a 
damned good ballplayer.” 

Mercurio said he suffered 
nerve damage to the elbow on his 
throwing arm and might be 
unable to play for two to three 
weeks. 

Bove said the true measure 
of an athlete isn’t when every- 
thing is going tremendously well, 


but rather what he does when 
things go badly. The true athlete, 
Bove said, will shake off adversi- 
ty and come back with a 
vengeance. 

“We had a very poor scrim- 


““mage with Middlebury, indoors, 


March*17,” Bove said. “T let 
them know about it. They didn’t 
feel like they wanted to be there, 
and I said what I had to say, they 
said what they had to say, and we 
moved on.” 

Coach’s respect 

The players on the team 
respond better to Bove’s style of 
coaching than a coach who yells 
at or embarrasses players for 
their mistakes, Cole said. 

“You can tell when he’s 
upset with you. He won’t yell at 
you or publicly embarrass you, 
but you can tell from the way 
he’ll stare at you or give you a 
glance that he’s upset with you,” 
Cole said. 

“He’s kind of like your 
father. You don’t want to upset 
him,” Cole said. “You just want 
to work hard and make him 
proud of you.” 

Junior Matt Byrne said Bove 
doesn’t get the credit he 
deserves, partly because the 
teams they have to play have 
their games washed out by 
weather. 

“He’s a constant motivator,” 
McMahon said. “He keeps our 
spirits up in the gym, the weather 
being so lousy. He holds this 
team together.” 

“He’s the kind of coach you 
want to do well for because he 
puts faith in you as a player,” 
McMahon said, “so you want to 
show him that faith is worth it.” 


Independent League 
McMahon said when St. 
Michael’s baseball switched 


from the Northeast-10 division 
into the Independent League, it 
greatly benefited Bove’s ability 
to recruit great players. 

“Here in Vermont, it’s not 
exactly a baseball mecca,” 
McMahon said. 


Photo courtesy of Seth Cole 
Senior captain John Miarecki 
after a 1-0 shutout against 
Catholic University on March 1. 


Bove said the team: was 
essentially set up for failure 
because of its traveling arrange- 
ments as part of the NE-10. 
Playing a nine-inning game on 
Friday, a double-header on 
Saturday, another on Sunday, and 
often two games on Monday, 
“they were just thrown to the 
wolves because of our travel,” 
Bove said. 

“This is much better; we can 
be competitive every game and 
we have been,” Bove said. The 
team is 69-45-1 over the last 
three years. 

“We have been very success- 
ful, we’ve had two winning sea- 
sons in a row,” Bove said. “This 
will be the third, and this will be 
the first time’s that’s happened in 
28 years here at St. Michael’s 
College.” 

Byrne said the team was 11- 
6-1 last year, with 11 games can- 
celed because of poor weather. 
Before the snowstorm from April 
5-8 of that year, the team was 9- 
1. 

“If everyone stays healthy, if 
our pitching stays healthy, and 
we get into the flow of the sea- 
son, we could finish up strong,” 
Mercurio said. 
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Bittersweet Bourque, winter 
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doldrums and March Madness 


By 
Victoria 
Welch 


Sports 
Editor 





I miss Ray Bourque. 

Iwas furious when it was 
announced that Bourque, a 
Boston institution, had been ‘trad- 
ed to the Colorado Avalanche on 
March 6 last year. 

Why would Bourque wear 
any jersey other than that of the 
Bruins? He had been there 
through some of the best and 
worst moments in recent Bruin 
history. If he had been with 
Boston for this long, why not end 
his career where he belongs? 

It was salt in the wound 
March 24 when Bourque finally 
returned to Boston. 

He was in his town with his 
team, wearing that other jersey. 

And that other team won, 4- 
Ze 

I wanted Bourque to realize 
he’d made a mistake, that he 
belonged with the Bruins. I 
wanted his new team to crash 
and burn. 

Now, I wish nothing but the 
best for him. 

From the first days of pee- 
wee practices of any sport, we 
are taught to be a team player. If 
something needs to be done to 
make the team stronger, suck it 
up and deal with it. It'll pay off 
in the end. 

Bourque was a team player 
during his years in Boston. 
While he went to the Stanley 
Cup twice with the Bruins, it 
never quite clicked, and Boston 
never won. 

Being a team player is 
important, but a time comes for 
every athlete when you have to 
put yourself before the team. 

Bourque wants a Stanley 
Cup. He knew that with Boston, 
he wouldn’t get one. So rather 
than waste his remaining years 
with a team that would never 
help him reach his goal, he went 
to a team where he might be able 
to kiss the Cup. 

I'd like to hope the Boston 
fans hold the same opinion. He’s 
been good to us and he’ ll always 
be a Bruin first. 

So let’s hold the memories 
dear and wish him all the best. 

And when he holds that 
Stanley Cup above his head, 
we'll be right there with him. 


KKKKK 
The spring sports scene at 
St. Michael’s screeched to a halt 
when yet more snow fell late last 
week. I gazed out the window. at 
the snowfall on Friday and won- 


dered what was going through 
the minds of the men’s lacrosse 
players, as they were supposed to 
have their home opener the next 
day. 

I recall the craziness of the 
spring season well. Having 
played on the softball team my 
freshman year, once the snow 
melted, all of my time was spent 
on Doc Jacobs Field. The season 
has to be crammed into about a 
month, and when you play 20- 
plus games, that gets a little 
insane. 

While skiers and 
boarders look out the window 
and cheer with glee at the snow, 
spring sports players have got to 
be cringing. 

And it’s frustrating for the 
fans, because. they want to be 
able to get outside and enjoy 
some sports. The indoors sports 
have ‘already wrapped up, so 
cabin fever is getting to us all. 

We want to be able to cheer 
for our teams on our fields, rather 
than rely on hearing about away 
games. 

Snow, just go away already! 


snow- 


7K KK 


For the first time this year, I 
decided to try following the 
entire NCAA Division I tourna- 
ment, instead of only following 
my favorite teams. Id never 
tried anything like a pool before, 
so I thought this year would be 
my chance to get an idea of how 
everything worked, so next year, 
the poor people who go into a 
pool with me won’t know what 
hit them. 

I have new respect for any- 
one who ever attempts to partici- 
pate in pools or anything of that 
nature. 

I found myself scrambling 
about, trying to figure out who 
was playing who, where the 
games were, and when they were 
being played. 

Why on earth are UCLA and 
USC in the East Division? 

Where did Gonzaga come 
from, and why would anyone 
name their team the Zags? 

In many respects, I loved 
reading about the upsets, because 
I am a huge fan of underdogs. 
We all knew Duke and Michigan 
State would make it at least to 
the Elite Eight, but when a team 
like Kent State pulls off a victo- 
ry, it’s fun. 

Now we’re down to the 
Final Four. Duke, Maryland, 
Arizona, and Michigan State. 

I put my money on Duke. 
Coach K. has taught his players 
well, and they can take on any- 
one. 

These games will show the 
best (and possibly worst) of col~ 
lege basketball —'and shouldn’t 
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Scoreboard 


. Baseball 


f=) 

3/24 Bryant 12, 
SMC 4 

Bryant 9, 


SMC 0 


3/25 Canceled 


3/27 at Southern 
Vermont College 

at 3 p.m. 
(doubleheader) 

4/1 at Vassar College 
at noon 
(doubleheader) 


Softball 


3/29 at College of St. 


_ Rose at noon 


3/31 at Bentley 





___at noon 
4/1 at UMass-Lowell 


at noon 


- -Men’s lacrosse 
(0-3, 0-1 NE-10) 


3/24 postponed 


3/28 vs. Green 


Mountain College at 
Doc Jacobs Field 


at 3 p.m. 
3/31 vs. American 


International College 


at 1 p.m. 


Women’s lacrosse 
3/24 Merrimack 11, 
SMC 10 


3/31 at Assumption at 
2 p.m. 
4/1 vs. Merrimack at 


Doc Jacobs Field 


at 1 p.m. 





Men’s tennis 
(2-2, 2-1 NE-10) 
3/24 Assumption 9, 


_ SMC 0 





- 4/1 at St. Anselm 
atl p.m. 






For up-to-date 
scores, call the 
SMC sports 
hot line 
(802) 654-2SMC 


Baseball team fights cabin fever 


Team beats the winter blues; prepares for outdoor action 


By Adam Lanthier 
Staff Writer 


The St. Michael’s College 
baseball team returned from win- 
ter break in Maryland with a 5-1 
record. Prepared to challenge 
rival teams in New England and 
New York, the team was forced 
back into Tarrant Recreation 
Center. 

“It was terrible,” junior Tim 


McMahon said. “We all have the 
worst cabin fever you could 
imagine.” 


McMahon said the team 
worked on refining its skills until 
practices could be held on dry 
fields. 

Freshman Keith Mercurio 
said it was important that infield- 
ers took ground balls and catch- 
ers worked on their skills behind 
the plate until the team started 
playing competitively. 
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Baseball head coach Perry Bove. 


“When we got to Maryland, 
that was our first time facing live 
pitching since the fall,” Mercurio 
said. “We were very successful, 
so it showed us our hard work 
indoors had paid off.” 

Head coach Perry Bove said 
the recent snowfall might hurt 
the team. 

“When we go on our south- 
ern trip and you talk about throw- 
ing a baseball inside, everybody 
looks at you like you have three 


heads,” Bove said, “because, 
“‘We’ve never thrown a ball 
inside,’ they say.” 


Successful road trip 

The team defeated Gallaudet 
University in a double-header 
Feb. 27, 13-2 and 9-1. It also 
swept Catholic University March 
1, 1-0 and 10-4, and split a March 
2 double-header against 
Columbia Union College, win- 
ning the first game, 12-11, and 
losing the second, 8-3. 

Bove said the team was 
scheduled to play five additional 
games during the trip, not includ- 
ing the scheduled game against 
Bowie State University, which 
dropped its baseball program on 
Jan. 13, a move Bove elt “cat- 
astrophic.” 

A game against Gallaudet 
was rained out, as were two 
games against Columbia Union 
College. 

Two games against Lincoln 
University in Pennsylvania were 
canceled after Lincoln University 
failed to show at their home ball- 
park. Bove said the team had 
been told there was a foot-and-a 
half of snow on the field, but 
when the team arrived for the 
game, “it was 55 degrees and 





bone dry. It’s unfortunate to 
waste an almost 60-degree day.” 

McMahon said he was ini- 
tially skeptical about how the 
team would play together, but the 
road trip helped him evaluate 
team strengths and weaknesses. 

“It was good to see how the 
freshmen played, and the upper- 
classmen stepped up their per- 
formance and leadership, and 
showed how we could come 
together as a team,” McMahon 
said. 

Mercurio said the team was 
propelled into its .10-4 victory 
against Catholic University by 
senior captain John Miarecki’s 1- 
0 shutout performance in its first 
game against Catholic. 

“We played a great game 
behind him,” Mercurio said. “We 
played a team game, but he real- 
ly supported us.” 


‘It’s going to last forever’ 


Spring does nothing to stop skiers, 
snowboarders from hitting the mountain 


By Seth Cole 
Staff Writer 


For skiers and snowboard- 
ers, spring brings only one 
thought to mind: the best time of 
the year to hit the slopes. 

There are many advantages 
to skiing and snowboarding in 
the spring, including the fact that 
people have had four to five 
months to shake off the rust, said 
Todd Wright, Wilderness 
Program director. 

“Perhaps the biggest advan- 
tage is that we’ve had a whole 
season to hone our skills,” 
Wright said. “People enjoy ski- 
ing more in April because they 
often can do more things than 
they could in November and 
December.” 

Most of Vermont’s ski areas 
stay open well into April, and 
depending on the weather, even 
later. Killington Resort, which 
claims to stay open the latest 
among mountains on the East 


‘People enjoy skiing 
more in April 
because they can do 
more things than 
they could in 
November and 
December.” 

—Todd Wright, 
Wilderness Program 
director 


Coast, regularly operates at least 
one trail until the end of May. 

“This time of year, the snow 
is on the heavy side, but real 
soft,” Wright said. “However, by 
mid-April, usually things are get- 
ting a bit rough.” 

The ideal spring skiing and 
snowboarding conditions exist 
when warm days are coupled 
with cool clear nights, Wright 


said. For the most part, this 
year’s spring has been just that. 

“We’ve had spring condi- 
tions for over a week now,” 
Wright said. “You can certainly 
ski on a 35- to 40- degree day. 
The one thing that kills it, 
though, is rain.” 

Junior Allison Borchers, an 
avid recreational skier at 
Smuggler’s Notch in 
Jeffersonville, says spring is the 
best time of the year to hit the 
slopes. 

“Late in the season there’s 
no ice, and the snow is more for- 
giving so you don’t hurt your 
knees as much. You can ski much 
more aggressively,” Borchers 
said. 

According to Borchers, 
although -the slopes are often 
more crowded in April as the 
number of open trails diminish, 
the atmosphere is considerably 
relaxed. 


See SKIING, Page 14 
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The 2001 St. Michael’s baseball team during its March trip to the 
Washington, D.C. area for its season openers. St. Michael’s returned 
from the trip with a 5-1 record. 


Bove said a lot of credit 
should go to Miarecki, but he 
doesn’t want to downplay what 
the other 21 players on the team 
contributed. 

“He’s a tri-captain, he’s 
thrown the last nine-inning no- 
hitter in New England in, I 
believe, the last 15 years [against 
Norwich University last year],” 
Bove said. 

“He came out of the chute. 
We got great defensive play,” 
Bove said. “Of course we got a 
great pitching performance from 
him.” 

“We scored a run in the sev- 
enth inning and won a 1-0 ball- 
game,” Bove said. 


See BASEBALL, Page 15 


Honors for 
Roberts; 
Adelphi 
goes home 


By Victoria Welch 
Sports Editor 


St. Michael’s senior captain 
Todd Roberts, of the men’s bas- 
ketball team, was voted to the 
Daktronics Division II All- 
American Third Team on March 
20. 

He was chosen by sports 
information directors on the 


NCAA Division II level. 
The Adelphi University 
Panthers, who ended St. 


Michael’s season in the NCAA 
Division II regional finals, found 
their undefeated season hopes 
squelched in Bakersfield, Calif. 
when they lost to Tampa on 
March 21, 82-68. 

The game, the national 
semifinals, featured a 22-point 
effort by Adelphi’s Ryan 
McCormack. * 

Elijah Piazza scored 19 
points for Tampa. 


